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EDITORIAL. MERICAN is a word that has been appropriated 
Notes . Saeco Slay aacllion 13 tG 720) by the people of the United States, and, when we 
eis SNR stad Sea Tea a speak of an American citizen, we mean to in- 
Petty Miseries . . . TR or Ei. ean dicate a man who has acquired the rights of 

citizenship in the United States. Aside from its 

NEIPORICS |. 1.).\0.045.. clcpeale en 2) ae civil meaning the phrase the American citizen indicates 

a personification almost as distinct as Uncle Sam him- 

Mase ee self. If there are ninety millions of people in the country, 

; we imay, at a venture, say that seventy-five millions are 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. represented by the social, moral, and personal judg- 
Mie@efon Anny .:.. -\-. vec we ey ade? ments of the personage known as the American citizen. 

nh What he says goes. The other fifteen millions contain 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. the eccentric, the undesirable, the predatory classes, rich 
ieee and Faith . eS eee and poor, the people who defy the conventions of good 
A Derbyshire Church, hy Mary Fifield Kine Bah . 1356 society and are wont to appear in the divorce court. 
The Universality of Faith, by Charles W. Stevenson 1357. Lhey have no mouthpiece, and, however much noise one 
Formers and Reformers, by Avis Gordon Vestal. 1358 of them may make, he does not represent the American 
The eae and its Critics, by Rev. Edward as Hay- 1260. Citizen. To show what we mean, it was the American 
The Quest for God, by Carlyle Summerbell . . . . ae: citizen who gave the meed of popularity to Hobson and 
New York Letter; The Federation of Churches. . . 1368 Dewey and suddenly took it back again. He spoke with 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot on Proctor Pinger ani Interna- decision when Mr. Gorky and his paramour visited our 
Oe ot Dr Clarke a ane ne dai. ee shores. He has quietly shorn Lieut. Peary of half his 
G. Subba Rau. The Unitarian Club of Boston . . . 1377. laurels, and, if the verdict at Copenhagen is in the nega- 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada. . . . 1374 tive, he will, without appeal, remand Dr. Cook to the 
The Tuckerman School; Old South Series . . - . . 1375 limbo of charlatans. 

a 
Booka —— Remnobl) 4 aihiicnd aed pei, terme THE Crocker bequest, with an appropriation of a 
Miscellaneous .....-..-... =... =... 1365 million dollars and a half for the discovery of the causes 
and prevention of cancer, makes the endowrhent of 

THE HOME. medical research in America fairly complete. With the 
The Christmas Tool-chest, by Alice E. Allen; Sub- gifts of a million dollars from Mrs. Sage, Mr. Rockefeller, 

stituting for 2 iarahe Claus, fe rciaotan K. Hudson . 1366 and Mr. Carnegie for the study and cure of tuberculosis, 
; iia * pened pellagra, and the hook-worm disease, four great scourges 

POETRY. of humanity are to be attacked in their strongholds, and 
Bee lot Cheer?) .- Pou Beet reform of the only kind that does any good will be ad- 
Winter in Hungary, by Alice Sine RlacteMictly: 1360 vanced and the welfare and happiness of millions of our 
Dreaming of Days to Come, » by Charles Wi Stevenson 1366 fellow-creatures will be increased. By the banishment 
A Doll Mother. . - 1367 of these diseases the country will be enriched a hundred 

times, and many of the plague spots of social disorder 
ia sal cuNDAY.ScHOOL Bee ee and suffering will ae aes “almost without observation. 
isagree .'. . ae Me ete pa 
When Doctors gr 37 st 
, 
ae | FROPLE'S RELIGIOUS UNION te Cg aie THE meetings in Ford Hall, Boston, following after 


and continuing the noble traditions of the Cooper In- 


at LLIGENCE .... mee tt stitute meetings in New York, are signs of the times, pe- 
RELIGIOUS INTE 873 culiar to the new century. Here, in a Baptist institution, 


SPEEASADTRIES 6. echiacs le - 3 iii sash . 1376 endowed and equipped by the money of a wealthy Bap- 
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tist church member, popular meetings are held on Sun- 
day night at which persons of reputable moral character 
who have given study to great social questions with suf- 
ficient ability to form judgments and present them in 
worthy shape are invited to speak, each’ man from his 
own centre, without reference to any creed and with not 
even the compulsion of accepting Christianity. The 
meaning of this phenomenon is that for the first time in 
the history of the world, within the lifetime of a genera- 
tion, it is understood that thought, honest, free, out- 
spoken, is the most valuable contribution the human 
intellect can make to human welfare. 


x] 


THOSE who know the college and the man will be 
sorry to learn that the health of President Frost of 
Berea College has given way, and that he has been or- 
dered to take a rest for at least a year. Dr. Pearson has 
set aside a hundred thousand dollars which he says is to 
be his last gift to a college, to be available for the uses of 
Berea College if half a million dollars can be raised. ‘The 
reason he gives is, we think, a good one and in accord- 
ance with the facts. He says that Berea has within the 
range of its influence a larger proportion of the unedu- 
cated classes out of which good American citizens can 
be made than any other college. These white boys and 
girls of Scotch and English ancestry date their inheri- 
tance from the days before the Revolutionary War. ‘The 
stock is sturdy, the character of the people unspoiled, 
and, in spite of some rude habits and lawless practices, 
is ready to take on the polish and culture of a high civili- 
zation. To educate the mountaineers of the Appala- 
chian region is equivalent to importing many thousands 
of English-speaking people of high grade. 
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THE conference of all Congregationalists in the district 
held at the Old Ship in Hingham is an historic event 
worthy to be noted at home and abroad. A hundred 
years ago the Unitarian and Orthodox Congregationalists 
ceased to have dealings with each other and fell into a 
mood which, in many cases, ripened into active hatred 
and a fierce contention over parish property. Since 
that time they have, little by little, forgotten their feuds, 
taken back their slanderous accusations against each 
other, and, by the usual processes of intermarriage and 
social intercourse, gradually have come together again, 
so nearly at least that they venture to hold a joint con- 
ference and exchange pulpits on the same Sunday in 
every town in the conference. It is not much more than 
a century ago that even the ministers of the Unitarian 
churches in Hingham could not exchange with each other 
because of mutual distrust. 


wt 


Mr. H.G. WELLS is commonly described as a socialist, 
although we doubt if any of the various persons and so- 
cieties devoted to the socialistic propaganda would be 
willing to accept him as in all respects qualified to be 
the mouthpiece of their particular kind of reform. Be- 
cause he is a prolific writer and has the reputation of 
being a socialist, it will be to the advantage of all who 
march under that banner and description to repudiate 
his latest teaching unless they wish to be regarded as 
enemies of the family, willing to accept and to sanction 
any irregular practices which men and women choose to 
substitute for lawful marriage and conventional moral- 
ity. We would not go the length of the Spectator, who 
describes his latest book as poisonous, because it seems 
to us that very few will be deceived by his specious reason- 
ing, or be ready to condone the offences of a scientific 
man, who confesses to many immoralities for which his 
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wife will not divorce him because she wishes to hold him 
in thrall, and of a young woman who carries him off in 
triumph, regardless of social traditions, and defies the 
judgment of society and her friends. Mr. Wells makes 
no bones of the matter and offers no apologies for the most 
bare-faced defiance of social morality that has come under 
public notice in the case of any literary man of our time. 


3 


We hear much about communicating with Mars by 
signals. Now, if there were inhabitants on the moon, 
and if their intelligence was like ours, it might be pos- 
sible to make signals that they would understand; for 
the moon at the nearest is only a little over two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand miles away, and an object 
which on the earth would be visible forty miles away 
might easily be seen on the moon through a telescope. But 
Mars, at the nearest, is thirty-five millions of miles away; 
that is to say, something like one hundred and sixty 
times as far away as the moon, and an object that would 
be visible forty miles away on the earth to be visible at 
the distance of Mars must be magnified that number of 
times. When an astronomer gave the dimensions of a 
mirror which, erected upon the earth, might be seen on 
the planet Mars, he was not suggesting a possibility, as 
so many people rashly concluded, but rather an ab- 
surdity which he thought would be evident to the meanest 
intelligence. 


The Glory of Common Things. 


The habit of sleeping under cover and by excess of 
artificial light, making the glory of the heavens invisible, 
has no doubt reduced somewhat the capacity of the city- 
bred man to see and to enjoy the common things of life. 
It was not because the ancient Biblical writers spoke by 
direct inspiration of the Almighty that they rejoiced so 
fervently in the wonders of the heavens and the beauty 
of the earth. Living out-of-doors, in a salubrious cli- 
mate, they came into healthy relation with all living things, 
and by the splendors of the day and the revelations of 
the night were quickened to an enjoyment which seems 
to have passed out of modern life. 

Each of our Presidents, as he wanders among the giant 
trees of California or. visits the Yosemite Valley, invokes 
the guidance of John Muir, one of the few men of our 
time who seems to live in close contact with nature and 
to draw from natural sources daily supplies of health 
and happiness. John Burroughs is in the same class, 
and there are others less well known who at least sym- 
pathize with the pursuits of these men and understand 
something of the delight which comes from close contact 
with the common things of life. 

In his immortal poem, Wordsworth has, while confer- 
ring great benefit on his fellow-men, inserted a note of 
regret and longing which has been a bar to the enjoy- 
ment of life to innumerable men and women who have 
taken it for granted that the visions of early youth must 
fade and its inspirations pass away. ‘The infant comes 
into life trailing clouds of glory: the boy, the youth, the 
man, see them only as they pass, and at last they fade into 
the light of common day. Later in the poem, Words- 
worth speaks of a faith and hope and a reminiscence of 
the past which may give to faith supports that are sure 
and strong. But, in the same way that human activity 
has been shortened by the declaration that the years of 
our life are threescore and ten, so also it has been taken 
for granted that, as the years of our life increase in num- 
ber, illusions must perish, enthusiasm must die out, and 
the joy of living decrease. 

This melancholy result of modern experience is due, 
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in part, to an awakened sensibility which is wholly 
creditable to the men and women of our generation. 
Those who are happily placed and might have let them- 
selves go with enthusiastic appreciation of the wonders 
of nature and the triumphs of art have been checked 
and hindered by the painful thought that there are 
multitudes who cannot share these esthetic pleasures, 
and who by their sordid pasts are shut out from the feast 
always spread in the presence of those who see and under- 
stand. Listening to the still, sad music of humanity, 
they cannot enter into the delight of the men who could 
imagine themselves at the beginning of things associat- 
ing with the infinite Wisdom and rejoicing in the habit- 
able parts of the earth, listening also while the morning 
stars sang together and all the sons of God rejoiced. 

They are rare souls who can open their minds and 
hearts to the knowledge of the evil that is done under 
the sun and to the sufferings of their fellow-creatures 
while at the same time they keep the imagination fresh 
and remain quick to feel and to respond to every appeal 
made by the beauty and sublimity of the world. ‘They 
who have this gift find every day and every hour, in 
little things unnoticed by the busy world, that which 
quickens thought, gives pleasure, and for the moment 
makes one forget that which is coarse and brutal and 
ugly in the baser elements of our civilization. If they 
are tender-hearted and sympathetic, with minds large 
enough to take a wide view of men and things, the joy- 
ful spirit which comes from contact with the best things 
in nature and life is the very best element of preparation 
for contact with the drudgery of common toil and the 
sordid conditions in which multitudes are compelled to 
pass their lives. The gloomy reformer is never fully 
successful. That which the sorrowful and the heavy 
laden sons of men most appreciate and long for is the 
coming of an angel of life. They welcome a helper who 
is touched with the feeling of their infirmities, but who 
is superior to them and represents in this lower world 
the nobler aspects of our common life. 

Half the world is seeking for pleasure in things that do 
not satisfy. Men still repeat the old folly of spending 
their money for that which is not bread and their labor 
for that which satisfieth not. They continue to put their 
money into pockets with holes, and wonder why with all 
their toil and anxiety they get no more comfort and de- 
light as the reward of their striving. The happiest 
people in the world get their pleasure through their 
daily tasks. They do work which they like to do, and 
therefore are relieved of all the drudgery which is such 
a burden to the majority. Something to do that is 
worth doing and that is a daily source of pleasure is 
worth more than anything that money can buy or so- 
ciety confer. Next to this source of enjoyment comes 
the ability to take an eager interest in the wonderful 
secrets which yield to the discerning mind constant sur- 
prise and pleasure. 


Foul-weather Christians. 


In earlier days there was a class of church-members 
who used to give some anxiety to the ministers. It 
was made up, in part, of people who were in delicate 
health or who lived at a considerable distance from the 
meeting-house, and who, on stormy days, were apt to 
stay away from ‘‘divine service.” They came to be 
known, in the ecclesiastical vernacular, as “‘fair-weather 
Christians.’’ As other influences unfriendly to public 
piety began to have effect, this class came to include 
others who, it was suspected, made use of bad weather 
as an excuse for remaining at home or even going else- 
where. The consequence was a still greater decrease 
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in the number of people to be seen in the pews on days 
which were of only dubious character as to rain or 
snow. Then the term began to be used in a sarcastic 
sense, and the growing number of these sensitive and 
careful people became a matter of still greater worriment 
to those interested in the welfare of churches. 

_ In more recent years, however, another class of de- 
linquents has arisen which has deepened this gloomy fore- 
cast. It includes those more robust and perhaps franker 
people who are absent from church on fair Sundays, 
but, in some cases, make up for this dereliction from duty 
by scrupulous attendance on Sundays which are un- 
pleasant. These are the ‘‘foul-weather Christians,” 
the stormy petrels whose preparations on Saturday 
night foretell bad weather. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the rising of this later class of absentees has given 
even lower spirits to ministers and to the older pa- 
rishioners than that of the earlier one,—to the ministers 
because they are still more liable to be held responsible 
for the thinner congregation on pleasant than on other 
Sundays, and to the older parishioners because they have 
grown up and formed their habits in circumstances very 
different from those now at work upon attendance at 
religious meetings. They cannot understand the ‘‘foul- 
weather Christians’ as easily as they could understand 
the “‘fair-weather Christians.”’ 

To some extent it cannot be denied that the declin- 
ing attendance at church in recent years, to which re- 
ports from all denominations bear witness, is due to a 
slackening interest in religion, or, to speak more exactly, 
in theology and ecclesiasticism. But, to a larger extent, 
the fact is due to a multitude of causes which would have 
had the same effect, though perhaps to a less degree, 
in earlier times, if they had existed then. For in- 
stance, there is no doubt that life during the other six 
days is more intense and fatiguing than it ever was be- 
fore. Business, social life, the care of families, and other 
absorbents of strength, thought, and time, bring us all 
to Sunday morning more tired in body, mind, and spirits 
than our fathers and grandfathers were. At least this 
is true of the mind and the spirits. The American peo- 
ple are said by foreigners who have visited our country 
to wear a care-worn and anxious look. The result has 
been the rising among us of a love of outdoor air and 
exercise which our English brethren have always had, 
but which their business and social customs allow them 
to gratify during the week. The rise of golf clubs and 
other associations for sport has been one effect and a 
strong encouragement of this love of outdoors. The min- 
ister of a church in a small town nearly twenty-five miles 
from Boston tells this story,—that on a certain summer 
Sunday he and the minister of the one other church 
in the town counted the men in their congregations, 
while another man went out to the country club of the 
town and counted the men there. It was found that 
one church had thirty-six men, the other twenty-eight, 
while the club had one hundred and thirty-one. “And 
it was not,’’ added the minister, ‘‘a very pleasant day 
either, being lowering and muddy.” 

At the same time the ease of communication between 
different towns or between town and country has much 
increased, so that it is far easier now than ever before 
to visit friends and relatives. Besides the steam trains 
and trolley cars there has come into vogue a means of 
getting about which fascinates the American by the 
delicacy and compactness of its machinery and the 
swiftness of its motion,—the automobile. This new in- 
vention, moreover, has lent its powerful aid to a move- 
ment, which had already begun and has rapidly increased, 
toward the country as a place of residence. The horse 
built up around every large city a ring of suburbs four 
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or five miles away from its centre. The automobile 
has built up another ring twenty or thirty miles away. 
To these suburbs a growing number of families resort 
from early spring to late autumn, and many others have 
gone to live there the year round. In both cases these 
homes make a specialty of the “‘ week-end,” an English 
custom, and invite their friends, and especially the friends 


of their young people, from Friday night till Monday 


morning. This time is given up to social enjoyments, 
and has this particular advantage, that the busier and 
more valuable young men who cannot afford to dance 
till the early ‘morning during the week can be secured 
for their and others’ pleasure. This growing custom 
has become a very formidable rival of the city churches 
and of the churches of the older and nearer suburbs. 

Such are some of the temptations to which the “foul- 
weather Christian’’ yields. Lamentable as the effect 
is upon the churches, it is with some hesitation that we 
condemn a growing habit which gives better health and 
more innocent enjoyment than many of the older in- 
ducements to absence from church used to give. But, 
whether we hesitate or not, the practice is likely to con- 
tinue and to increase, and even to hurt the churches still 
more by drawing away those who set the fashion and are; 
for other reasons, very useful to church life. Can we say 
anything more likely to be carried into effect than that 
the churches must make the more of the winter months, 
and that those who have been absent during the fairer 
and milder weather of the fall, and expect to be absent 
during that of the spring, must feel a double responsi- 
bility for their religious habits during the cold season? 
These must become scrupulously and at least ‘“‘foul- 
weather Christians.”’ 


Petty Miseries. 


Petty miseries that beset it the physical life often call 
for all the patience and endurance, all the religion, we 
possess. So few perfect days, so little absolutely ideal 
weather. ‘The torrid heat of summer, the bitter cold of 
winter, too wet or too dry for the farmer, the insects and 
pests that destroy his grain, the birds that injure his 
fruit, the torments of mosquitoes, midges, and flies, are 
included in hundreds of small evils that beset us, not to 
mention graver things. How much of care and thought 
and anxiety is requisite to save us from these little tor- 
ments, from the moth that frets our clothes to the 
cockroach and red ant that invade our kitchens! 

We dearly love our shade-trees; but what a struggle 
to save them from the gypsy moth and various varieties 
of destructive locusts! Our roses are precious to us, 
yet there is an irrepressible conflict going on to save them 
from their destructive enemies. Many of the plagues 
of Egypt were individually composed of small creatures, 
only large in the aggregate. We cannot wonder that, 
when frogs and toads were found sitting upon his break- 
fast table, Pharaoh was induced to let the Israelites go. 
The little torments of crawlers and creepers and buzzers 
that surround us in summer, the rasping sound of the 
cicada, the strident tones of the katydids, all the misery 
of noises in towns that make life for the sick so hard to 
bear, when windows are necessarily open, all the petty 
physical discomfort that comes from the environment, 
make a large drain on the nervous system and are not less 
wearing to the temper. The effort made of late years 
to suppress needless street noises in great cities—the 
harsh cries of street-venders, the needless tooting and 
shrieking of whistles, the lumbering and grinding of 
heavily loaded drays in residential avenues—is a valuable 
work of preventive nerve rasping and exasperation. 
We hardly know yet what might be done in this direc- 
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tion to render life more restful and hygienic in our torrid 
summers for the stay-at-homes in our great, overcrowded 
towns. 

There are annoyances in the moral life akin to the 
stings of mosquitoes, midges, and gnats, individually 
small, but in the aggregate a serious infliction. ‘There 
are people not aware of their ‘“‘tryingness’’ who are still so 
trying that their very amiability turns against them in 
the long run. They mean well, but their lack of all 
malice and evil purpose cannot render them less irritating 
to the sensitive. ‘They are fussy about nothing. They 
are curious and prying for no purpose. ‘They are tedious 
by long-windedness, and yet, if we are obliged to live with 
them, we cannot call them bores. ‘They are excellent ~ 
folk, and would jump into the water to save a drowning 
person or show valor at a fire, but they reveal a total 
absence of tact, refined and delicate feeling as to what 
is admissible and what prohibited in human intercourse. 

Reticent lives, closed like an oyster in its shell, yet 
yearning for true contact and sympathy with others, are 
often the result of petty attacks upon the private soul 
that will not brook unwelcome approach. In the end 
such petty pin-pricks may become the cause of a dwarfed 
and lop-sided human development. There are many 
things human intercourse cannot bear without fatal 
strain,—not harsh, ugly, cruel, tangible things, but 
gossamer threads of hindrance and revolted feeling that 
leave the mind hurt and sore or unresponsive and seem- 
ingly hard and cold. A harsh, acidulous voice, sounding 
day after day and year after year in a sensitive ear, may 
wear away the little margin of happiness that is left to 
us when other evils have been discounted. Could we 
realize how much there is of charm in vocal harmony 
and sweetness, we would all perhaps, we Americans, 
strive to cultivate a rich, resonant, full tone, quite free 
from the sharp and nasal. The nose has destroyed 
multitudes of fine voices that the chest might have 
saved for the joy of life. The agreeable conversational 
voice, so soothing, so caressing to the ear, is the last 
thing we seek to cultivate. It is supposed to come by 
nature, like breathing or eyesight. “The voice is one of 
the most easily recognized signs of delicacy of feeling, 
refinement, sensitiveness, and a high grade of what we 
call cultivation. It is also one of the most patent signs 
of the opposite qualities. Our neglect of the speaking 
voice is a national fault at once remarked by foreigners. 
There is nothing in climate or circumstance that can 
excuse this neglect. It is generally a bad, slipshod 
habit of enunciation passed on from parent to child, and 
unrecognized as a fault by those who practise it. ‘Thus 
various portions of the country are recognizable by the 
degree of more or less of the nasal quality there ingrained. 
A sweet and sympathetic voice can hardly be the symbol 
of a harsh and crabbed soul, and is almost always the 
winning medium that attaches us to those we love. 

It is the special obtuseness of many so-called good 
people not to know the little miseries they inflict on others. 
The excellent though blunt motto, ‘Mind your own 
business,’’ ought to be erected into a Christian maxim. 
‘The good people who go about prying into others’ affairs, 
without other call or purpose than idle curiosity, how 
many a secret wound they probe, how many a painful 
memory they touch, how much resistance they arouse 
and exasperate! They may have the kindest feeling 
toward you, and yet their intrusion is almost always 
untimely and inopportune. A good neighbor is among 
the best of all blessings: a prying neighbor is among the 
worst of inflictions. And yet you have nothing to con- 
ceal except some sensitive point of pride, some delicate 
compunction, some emotion that belongs solely to your- 
self, and will be guarded at any cost. It is these delicate 
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little things that the prying person wishes to drag out 
to the light of day. 

_Most of us need lessons in considerateness and the 
kindly shielding of others. Let us not always be re- 
minding the plain lady of her plainness or the awkward 
man of his ungainliness. Let us not be truthful to the 
point of bluntness, where truth-speaking is not really 
necessary, but rather let us turn aside the wounding 
sting of truth from a sensitive fellow-being, for truth 
has a terrible power of giving pain, and it is sometimes 
positive sin to speak it. Let us be kindly and consider- 
ate in leaving some poor creatures to nurse and hug 
illusions, and to dream soft, pathetic, impossible little 
dreams. Let us encourage the tender, gentle, beautiful 
whims and oddities of some who have been badly hurt 
in life’s rough encounter, nor let them know how ridicu- 
lous they are in hard, sensible eyes. Let us forbear 
treading on toes afflicted with tender corns, and, ifi we 
can make any one happy by forgetting our sarcasm and 
brilliant wit, at their expense, let us forget. Let us think 
more of the feelings of others than of our own cleverness, 
and more of kindness and patience toward the weak and 
feeble than of any display of intellect. 


Current Topics, 


THE Central American imbroglio, which was the sub- 
ject of a recent vigorous communication by Secretary 
of State Knox, entered into a more complicated phase 
than ever at the beginning of the week, when it appeared 
that President Zelaya of Nicaragua, far from being the 
beaten man the State Department had assumed him to 
be, was in a fair way to annihilate his most important 
rival, Gen. Estrada, whose cause the government at 
Washington took up, by inference at least, a fortnight 
ago. Mr. Knox, whose recent denunciation of Sefior 
Zelaya rose to the dignity of an international event, 
found himself on the verge of an embarrassing situation 
by the unexpected strength of the Nicaraguan executive. 
On the other hand, the loyal participation of the Mexican 
republic in the State Department’s attempt to restore 
order in the distracted Central American state became 
assured last Monday by the despatch of a Mexican gun- 
boat to co-operate with the American naval force off the 
Nicaraguan seaboards. 

we 


A SHOCKING state of discomfort, unsanitary surround- 
ings, and immorality in the steerage departments of many 
of the transatlantic steamships was made the subject 
of action in Congress last Monday, when Senator Dill- 
ingham introduced two bills designed to ameliorate the 
existing evils. Mr. Dillingham’s advocacy of legislation 
was based upon a report submitted to Congress by the 
Immigration Commission, of which he is the chairman. 
A single paragraph of this report—the result of the ob- 
servation of women in the Federal employ who travelled 
in the steerage in order to study life at first hand—is 
sufficient to convey an impression of its unprintable de- 
tails: “Everything was dirty, sticky, and disagreeable 
to the touch. Every impression was offensive. Worse 
than this was the general air of immorality. For fifteen 
hours each day I witnessed all around me this improper, 
indecent, and forced mingling of men and women who 
were total strangers to each other and often did not un- 
derstand_one word of the same language.”’ 


a 
A NEw issue was injected into the British parlia- 


mentary campaign last week, whereby the liberals hope to 
strengthen their position in their struggle to curtail the 
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power of the House of Lords. In an address in Albert 
Hall, London, on December 10, Prime Minister Asquith 
announced that the government, in case it is returned to 
power by a fresh mandate of the people, will insist upon 
the enactment and application of legislation granting 
home rule to Ireland. ‘The pledge was electrical in its 
effect upon the Irish voters, and the nature of their ver- 
dict at the polls next month was put beyond the possibil- 
ity of doubt. While making his successful appeal to the 
Irish constituencies, however, Mr. Asquith reiterated 
the determination of the liberal party to permit no con- 
fusion of the main problem which England is solving, and 
laid down in clear terms the basis of the liberal appeal 
to the country; namely, a clear and undoubted defi- 
nition of the sole authority of the House of Commons 
over all financial legislation. 


wt 


WHILE the voice of the politician is stirring England 
to action that cannot fail to be of vital importance to 
its very form of government, British engineers in Africa 
are recording a triumph of railroad enterprise. On 
December 12 the rail-head of the All-Red Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway reached a point 2,147 miles from its Southern 
terminus at Cape Town. The day marked the opening 
and linking-up of the sections of the road that lie in the 
British Congo. A little more than a year from now, 
unless unexpected calamities intervene, the line will 
have been pushed 160 miles further across the Congo 
border. When the monumental work shall have been 
completed, Great Britain will control a rib of steel from 
the Mediterranean to the southernmost point of the con- 
tinent, traversing a territory of varied climate, riches, 
and future possibilities. One of the political problems 
involved in the construction of this great work was 
solved a few days ago when an Anglo-German commis- 
sion settled all pending disputes on the line of contact 
between the two empires on the Congo. 


ed 


THE determination of the Russian government to 
exert every possible pressure upon Finland in order to 
compel the acquiescence of the grand duchy in the im- 
perial plans for Finnish support of the armament of the 
empire was freshly manifested at the end of last week ,by 
the appointment of Lieutenant Gen. Seyn as governor- 
general of Finland. The significance of the appointment 
lies in the fact that Seyn was the efficient lieutenant of 
Bobrikoff when that official, as governor-general, pro- 
voked unprecedented turmoil in the country by his , 
determined assaults upon what the Finns regarded as 
their constitutional rights, secured to them by treaty as 
well as by the coronation oath of the czar as grand duke 
of Finland. The suggestion comes from patriotic sources 
at Helsingfors that Seyn, bitterly hated as he is, will be 
in no danger of his life at the hands of Finns, but the sus- 
picion is expressed that he may fall by the act of govern- 
ment provocators bent upon precipitating a crisis that 
shall end in the complete abrogation of Finnish liberties. 


ed 


THe Young Turkish government, which finally ap- 
pears to have introduced a semblance of order in Asia 
Minor, met with a sharp diplomatic defeat at the hands 
of the protecting powers at the end of last week. The 
government at Constantinople, undoubtedly under the 
stress of an emphatic popular demand, undertook to 
solve the Cretan question by attempting to obtain from 
Great Britain, Russia, Italy, and France an assurance 
of their final opposition to the annexation of Crete to 
Greece, by a recognition of the actual, as well as the 
theoretical, sovereignty of Turkey in the restless island. 
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To this move by the Ottoman foreign office the four 
powers replied jointly with an expression of their unan- 
imous conviction that the time is inopportune for a change 
in the situation, and that any attempt to tamper with the 
status quo might result in a disturbance with which 
neither the powers nor Turkey are prepared to deal. 
This reply has the effect of maintaining the autonomy 
of the Cretans under a shadowy Ottoman sovereignty 
which is a pure formality. 


a] 


THE University of Copenhagen, through a board ap- 
pointed by its governing body, began at the opening of 
the week the consideration of the merits of the claims 
advanced by Dr. Frederick A. Cook to the discovery of 
the North Pole. Dr. Cook’s data, after months of 
preparation, during which the explorer has been subjected 
to a series of extraordinary attacks in America, the land 
of his birth, reached Copenhagen on December 8. The 
commission of explorers, astronomers, and other men of 
scientific attainments who are to pronounce upon the 
credibility or the spuriousness of the claims advanced 
by the rival of Commander Peary, organized at once and 
took up the task which may or may not put an end to one 
of the most bitter controversies in the memory of the 
present generation. There is a wide-spread suspicion 
that some of Dr. Cook’s American assailants will not be 
convinced by any verdict that does not brand Dr. Cook 
as an imposter. On the other hand—such are the pe- 
culiarities of human nature in some of its aspects—there 
is reason to believe that some of Dr. Cook’s friends will 
continue to believe in the authenticity of his thrilling 
narrative even in the face of a complete repudiation of 
him by his original Danish sponsors: 


Brevities, 


A German suggests that the cause of unemployment 
in England is not lack of work, but lack of desire to work. 


No, the editor doesn’t worry. Letters from irritable 
people give the writers much more pain than they do the 
editors. 


Why do we speak of the discovery of the north pole, 
when there is no pole there to be discovered? We reach 
the equator, but nobody speaks of discovering it. 


In making legal documents, such as wills and in- 
dictments, lawyers were so afraid that they would not 
cover everything that they used ten words where now 
one suffices. 


Many of the people who with such glibness roll off 
columns of figures concerning the wage-earners of the 
country seem to forget entirely the millions who are not 
wage-earners, like farmers and independent mechanics. 


Some of the most unhappy people in Europe live in 
palaces and belong to the reigning families. Among 
them are women of the highest rank who pass their days 
in fear lest their husbands or children may be assas- 
sinated. 


The young women in the royal families of Europe, 
when they marry, seem to put on or put off their religion 
as readily as they would change a garment. On second 
thought it occurs to us that something of the kind has 
happened in America. 


When we said that ‘‘thru’’ seemed to us a common 
and vulgar word, we expected to excite protest, but no- 
body meets our objection, which is that “thru’’ does not 
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represent the sound of “through,” but rather of “threw.”’ 
No one need instruct us concerning the intricacies and 
absurdities of our English spelling. 


The Presbyterian prints on its first page three figures 
showing the relative size and importance of three great 
divisions of the religious forces of Africa. The Christian 
is represented by a figure three-sixteenths of an inch in 
height, the Moslem by a figure over two inches anda 
half high, and the pagan by one over four inches and a 
half in stature. How long will it take to Christianize 
Africa? 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Salvation Army. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am moved to “pitch in”’ to your editorials of Novem- 
ber 25, concerning the Salvation Army, because they gave 
me pain, and seemed to be highly unjust to the spirit of 
that noble “Army of the Lord.” 

I have not looked into the merits of the case of the 
‘““Army v. the Overseers of the Poor,’”’ but I am willing 
to admit that the contest was a mistake. 

So far as the Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners are 
concerned, it is perhaps unfortunate that reporters, out 
of a human interest, will make them “spectacular.” 
How to do away with the spectacular element and still 
preserve the Christian grace of the occasions is a problem 
the Army would undoubtedly be glad to have solved. 
Yet, from another point of view, the spectacular element 
has its virtues. It does call public attention to the vastly 
larger and more important work of the army in other 
departments of its wonderful philanthropic activities, and 
brings in the money. 

The public is altogether too unfamiliar with the organ- 
ized genius and wide ramifications of the work of the 
Army. 

This is not the fault of the Army, for it has no secrets 
from the public. Its reports are printed. I speak “‘by 
the book.’”’ A few years ago, for the Boston Evening 
Transcript, I spent many days and nights with Col. 
Evans, Staff Captain Day, and other guides, investigat- 
ing the various departments of its works, and found 
everything open and above board. I was given carte- 
blanche, and even the day books and ledgers in the count- 
ing-room were opened. As I pored over them, the won- 
der grew how so vast a work could be accomplished with 
such relatively small resources. ‘There were two answers: 
1. The Salvation Army is a highly economic business or- 
ganization, managed by men and women who know the 
value of pennies. 2. The personality of the official staffs 
is made up of men and women who have added to shrewd 
common sense, knowledge of human nature, and business 
acumen an unselfish, disinterested, self-sacrificing loyalty 
to the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

On its business side it is a corporation, obedient to the 
laws that create and govern corporations. On its human 
side it is monastic. Every officer has taken the vows of 
“Poverty, chastity (not celibacy), and obedience.” 
These vows are not irrevocable, but the fact that officers 
seldom resign is typical of the free-will devotion to the 
commands of superiors and the purposes of the order. 

The complete explanation of the ‘‘autocratic”’ type of 
organization is, that Gen. Booth, discouraged by fail- 
ures, looked about for some plan by which ideals of ser- 
vice could be made most effective, and found that the 
most efficient was the army type of organization. From 
that moment his work began to be effective. 
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It is true that certain members of his family withdrew 


_ and organized the Volunteers, as more in accord with 


democratic institutions. That was many years ago, and, 
as if to prove the rule, the Volunteers, in comparison 
with the regular Army, have never become a conspicuous 
success. 

I do not believe that the death of Gen. Booth will 
be the signal for a “natural disintegration.’’ Great cor- 
porations, highly organized, with large investments and 
established rules and methods, holding the confidence of 
the public, do not easily go to pieces so long as they do 
a public service. In fact, the autocracy of Gen. Booth 
is more theoretical than actual. 

To return to the Christmas dinner now being provided 
for. As it is one of the most spectacular features of the 
work of the Salvation Army, so it is really one of the least 
and most exceptional. If by any reasonable rule of in- 
terpretation it can be accused of “‘ pauperizing,” it should 
be remembered that, aside from some absolutely free 
relief of helpless destitution by a corps of trained visi- 
tors, the main work of relief is carried on under the rule 
of respecting the spirit of pride and self-help. ‘To help 
the weak to help themselves and maintain self-respect is 
the prime rule of the army. To even name the depart- 
ments and methods of its work would take up too much 
space here. 

Twice a year, under the spirit of the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas seasons, the Army feels itself justified in de- 
parting from its usual rule, and, in the spirit of the Wed- 
ding Feast, inviting the unfortunate to partake of lux- 
uries. 

If the fine grace of luxuries have a tendency to ‘“‘pau- 
perize,”’ let us all organize a campaign against the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Here again, Mr. Editor, I think you have missed the 
mark. By what rule can an invitation to dinner put a 
class of practically homeless people into a new class of 
paupers? The Salvation Army does none of its work in 
a haphazard fashion. Everything is systematized. Of 
the six thousand fed on Thanksgiving day, every individ- 
ual case was examined with scrupulous care. Four thou- 
sand of the very poorest, most helpless people, widows 
with families, wives and mothers with sick husbands, were 
enabled to celebrate the day at home, and made happy 
by a dinner seasoned by the grace of the more fortunate. 
Two thousand, with no tables of their own convenient, 
had to take the grace in a more spectacular way. 

If the shrewd, humanitarian officers of the Salvation 
Army should see any sign that the charity of the public 
was misapplied, to the ‘surrender of independence’’ or 
the ruining of self-respect, you may rest assured that 
steps would be instantly taken to correct the evil. 

I sincerely hope that not a penny of Unitarian money 
will be withheld by fear of such results. That is why I 
beg of you to print this letter before Chrismas. 

JosEPpH N. PARDEE. 


“ 


Boxiton, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In your issue of November 25 you have written two 
short paragraphs anent the Salvation Army. It is so 
unusual an event for the editor of the Christian Regisier 
not to know what he is talking about when he speaks 
that I venture to inform you. 

You say that the Overseers of the Poor were ready to 
grant permission to solicit contributions on the street 
“provided that solicitors appear in their own uniforms, 
and that both amount of money collected and the use 
made of it be reported to the Board.” ‘‘These terms,” 
you say, “the army indignantly rejects.” In this you 
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are wholly in error.’ The army was entirely willing to 
accept these terms and so informed the Overseers. What 
they did indignantly reject, and under Unitarian advice, 
was a further requirement that they should also report 
the amounts and source of all other contributions at the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons, and the names and 
addresses of all persons to whom such contributions were 
distributed. If you are willing to print the whole text 
of the reply of the Army to the Overseers, the rights of 
the matter can then be understood, but not on the 
garbled version printed in your editorial. 

You go on, in your second paragraph, to repeat the 
time-honored fling against the “financial policy” of the 
Army. If you can name any religious or charitable organ- 
ization that has any more elaborate and comprehensive 
system of accounting than the Salvation Army, I should 
be glad to know of it. So far as the Boston Branch goes, 
of which alone I can speak with knowledge, a most careful 
set of financial records is kept, the books are annually 
audited by a professional accountant, and the report to 
the public is as full and lucid as that of the American 
Unitarian Association, for example. 

The Army invited the Overseers to make such exami- 
nations of the books as they wished, and when and as 
often as they wished. What they objected to was a 
making a part of the public records of the pauper depart- 
ment of the city of Boston the names of their contribu- 
tors and of the poor who receive their assistance. 

Whether the charitable methods of the Army are 
wholly wise, or, in some cases, wise at all, may be a mat- 
ter on which there can be a difference of opinion, but that 
has nothing to do with the present controversy between 
the Army and the Overseers. On the other hand, when, 
in Boston, an aged woman can be found dead of starva- 
tion with a letter in her hand, informing her that her case 
would be ‘investigated,’ differences of opinion may 
properly arise about the perfect wisdom of the methods 
which seem to have your approval. 

Epmunp A. WHITMAN. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Theology and Faith. 


Theology has ceased to be primary, and has become 
the secondary expression of an antecedent faith. Dogma 
has its source in religion, and not religion in dogma; 
and, though religious emotion and the perception of 
religious truth are contemporaneous and mutually de- 
pendent, still religion grasps the reality of its object 
before attempting to describe its vision or to express 
its immediate experiences in formulated thought. Chris- 
tianity, accordingly, is not a miraculous communica- 
tion of dogma, without which there can be no religion, 
but appeals to spiritual wants and capabilities which 
find in it their satisfaction and infuses a principle 
of life which is at once felt to be divine and to bring the 
soul into relation with a higher realm of being. The 
creeds might disappear, and, nevertheless, the Beatitudes 
and the parable of the prodigal son would not lose their 
beauty or their power of .appeal. Many a humble 
Christian loves Christ, and worships God, and fulfils 
duty, and looks forward to immortality, who would be 
quite unable to justify these things to a sceptical phi- 
losopher; and the devout life which wells up within 
his heart may contain implicitly a multitude of truths 
of which he is hardly aware, and which certainly he 
has never attempted to define. Then, since man is 
intellectual as well as spiritual, theology steps in, and 
seeks, by interpreting the hidden life, to construct 
a system of religious truth, to justify it in the court of 
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reason, and assign it its due place within the realm of 
knowledge. ‘Theology is indeed as necessary to the 
perfection of religion as science is to our comprehension 
of the: material world; but as sensation must precede 
science, so the soul must adore before it formulates.— 
James Drummond. 


A Derbyshire Church. 


BY MARY FIFIELD KING. 


It was nine o’clock at night when we looked out across 
the square in the old town of Derby and saw the looming 
tower of a church silhouetted against the still glowing 
western sky. In the half-light it looked like the twin 
sister of the celebrated Magdalen tower at Oxford. So 
beautiful was it, with its dainty pinnacles, that morning 
was all-too far away to wait for a nearer view. And as 
soon as possible we were at its gates, in the deep shadow, 
gazing and admiring. We had come upon the church of 
All Saints’, the corporation and parish church of Derby 
and the pride of the entire county. 

Its splendid chimes and those of the neighboring 
churches, of which there seemed to be many, were ex- 
ercising their voices in a mad riot of melody, which at 
such close quarters was almost deafening, and there 
could be no conversation till the bells had ceased their 
curfew warning. Even in the now fast deepening dark 
it was easy to recognize the tower, which looked nearly 
two hundred feet high, as an architectural gem of the 
first class. ‘The church itself was evidently of later 
date, but for further details we were obliged to wait till 
daylight. 

Morning brought no disappointment. There it was 
across the way, of imposing size, the tower a lovely 
relic of Tudor times, with four slender spires tipped 
with weather vanes and with the characteristic lace- 
like carvings. One could see that careful repairs had 
been made; but, though the artist eye would miss the 
crumbling stonework associated with great age, it was a 
satisfaction to feel that preservation was insured for 
years to come. 

Rousing the obliging sexton, whom we found in a tiny 
side street, and who was unaccustomed to American 
haste, we soon had the big key grating in the lock of the 
gate and the interior of the church open for our de- 
lighted inspection. As we had thought, the main body 
was ‘“‘modern,’’—that is, dating from early in 1700,—the 
older church having become ruinous and beyond repair. 
The old parts were, however, skilfully incorporated and 
preserved, so that the incongruities were not too striking. 
It was built in the then favorite style called Roman 
Doric, as seen in the familiar St. Martin’s at Charing 
Cross, London, and by the same architect. There were 
no galleries to detract from its spaciousness, and the 
fine, arcaded ceiling was carried by two rows of pillars 
and by brackets along the side walls. 

We saw at a glance that it was exceedingly rich in old 
monuments, brasses, and tablets. Finest of all was the 
magnificent old wrought-iron screens enclosing and 
marking the Consistory and Devonshire chapels, the 
former bearing a superb blazonment of the Derby arms 
in color, while in other places was displayed the seal of 
the church itself, dating from the fourteenth century, 
with a medieval representation of the Holy Trinity. 
Another curiously wrought seal showed a _ kneeling 
figure of Edward I., ‘‘the hammer of the Scots,’ as his 
Westminster tomb proclaims him. ‘This iron-work was 
the finest we had ever seen in England, and quite worthy 
of Matsys himself. 
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Of the monuments the finest and most interesting was 
that of the celebrated ‘‘Bess of Hardwick,’’ Countess of 
Shrewsbury, whose story is so crowded with historical 
incidents. It was a magnificent wall tomb, built by the 
countess herself, largely of alabaster, richly canopied, and 
bearing a lifelike effigy in colors of the redoubtable Bess. 
She was very prominent in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
from a poor girl rose through four marriages, each bring- 
ing her greater wealth and position, to a place second 
only to royalty itself. With Lord Shrewsbury she had 
charge of Mary, Queen of Scots, for seventeen years. 
In feature, judging from the effigy, she was strikingly 
like the great Tudor queen. The long Latin inscrip- 
tion told of her birth in 1519, of her marriages and those 
of her children, and of her immense building operations 
at Chatsworth, Hardwick Hall, etc., which rendered her 
so famous. 

This great countess built all the south-east aisle of 
the church as a burying-place for herself and the Caven- 
dish family, her second husband’s, from whom _ the 
present Dukes of Devonshire descend. At heart she 
was always a Cavendish. She also established a row 
of almshouses near the church for eight old men and four 
women, with funds to support them. A special sum of 
twenty shillings each year was to purchase a blue dress 
for church. With this was worn a silver badge with 
the well-known ‘‘E.S.’ under a coronet. The seat for 
these poor people was just behind the reading desk. 
Nowadays the men are named by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and are usually disabled servants of the family 
or decayed burgesses of Derby. 

Opposite this monument a heavy black oak table 
with steps for kneeling and a brass weighing machine 
spoke of a dole of some kind, and so it proved. ‘The 
sexton indicating an ancient tablet above, we slowly 
made out the words: ‘‘To the Glory of God, Richard 
Crowshawe, of London, departing, left to the poor in the 
Great Plague many charities. Having done much 
good to this town, his executors have put up this monu- 
ment to encourage others of great estate to imitate his 
piety. °1676.; 

The sum left to the church by the Crowshawe be- 
quest is now so large that in addition to a dole of bread, 
about forty pounds at a time, which is regularly given, 
a considerable sum remains which educates a number of 
children and supplies clothing and fuel to many poor 
people in Derby. The crumbs from the last bread- 
giving, the day before, still remained on the table, and 
spoke eloquently of the Crowshawe charity. 

Of other curious tablets one to a pious clergyman 
attracted our notice :— 

“Richard Kerby lieth here 
What latelie was oure ministere. 
To poore he ever was a friend 
And gave them all he had atte end. 
This towne must 20 shillings paye 
To them for him each Good Frydaye. 


God graunt all pastors his good mynde 
That they may leave good deeds behynde.” 


Farther on was another,— 


“God took the good, the good on earth to stay; 
And left the bad, the bad to take away.” 


A nail-studded coffin of the old form realistically 
sculptured in high relief was the lugubrious memorial 
for “‘the beautiful ashes of the Lady Fitzmaurice,’’ who 
left them behind her in the year 1601. 

There was also a curious wooden effigy of an abbot, 
and a very singular marble tomb with two recumbent 
figures of the second Duke of Devonshire and his wife, 
in early 1600. In these the ancient coloring was won- 
derfully preserved. 
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The church tower, to which our attention was first 
drawn, was built in Henry VIII.’s reign as an addition 
to the older church which had no tower. A-closef in- 
spection but emphasized its many beauties. On a band 
running around its three sides just above the doorway 
was an inscription in quaint old English characters 
testifying to the generosity of “the young men and 
maidens” of the parish who built or helped to build the 
tower. The sexton called our special attention to this 
novel testimonial. Such bands are usually devoted to 
pious words of prayer. 

Ah, you’ve nothing like this in America, I suppose,”’ 
said our guide, as the big key again grated in the outside 
lock and we emerged into the busy street and the twen- 
tieth century. 

At which we put away our little note-books and 
sorrowfully shook our heads. 

DERBY, ENGLAND. 


Mother, What Cheer? 


Mother, I stand upon the storm-whipt shore 
Of that salt flood whose sources are our tears, 
Whose other coast—O land of hopes and fears!— 
No man knows if it be, forevermore. 
Mindful of thee I sadly reckon o’er 
The clustering blessings of these later years; 
My sun-kissed fields are full of bending ears, 
The heaped grain lies about the threshing-floor. 
But thou, mother,—TI call across the flood 
If haply any tiding I may hear. 
Earth was a flint-strewn tread-mill where the blood 
From thy brave feet marks out thy sad career, 
And night fell ere thou sawest the dear-bought good. 
I call across the wave. Mother, what cheer? 


—Wailkiam Herbert Carruth, 


The Universality of Faith. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


In an age of agnosticism there are a few men of little 
faith. We are warned not to lose hold of the verities. 
The believers of the orthodox creed fight strenuously for 
the dry husks of a superseded religion. Zealots tell us 
they have found the right way. Men say, Beware of 
pessimism. And yet where there is great doubt, there 
is also most abundant faith. 

It is strange that we do not notice more than we do 
that we live and have our being in a ‘‘Nature”’ that is 
to us ever true and faithful. If there were no revela- 
tion to the soul but this, how much this would be to us! 
If all the authorities were wiped out, and man must 
with his present enlightenment proceed to construct 
a creed, there would be in nature abundant material for 
the most beautiful theology ever constructed by the 
mind of man. And, in contemplating this, we are made 
aware of the fact stated, that man is of abundant faith. 
He is ever believing in the unknown. He does not hes- 
itate to trust that which is borne in on his conscious- 
ness as true, though he cannot prove that it is. He 
believes in the infallibility of law, albeit he has no assur- 
ance that the law will not prove a delusion and a snare 
the next moment. Let us see. 

In the eventide the man lies down to sleep. He knows 
that he passes into unconsciousness. All his love and 
wisdom are gone from him. He trusts his body, inert 
mass that it is, to the elements. True, in a civilized 
state he builds a shelter and makes a bed to lie down 
upon. But for him in these hours of the night the world 
and the universe pass away. Where his reigning soul 
floats in this time he does not know. Vague and yet 
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beautiful dreams come to him, the border land of a spir- 
itual existence he knows not of. Now and again, height- 
ened by the images of the worldly thought plane, there 
are dreams that are like phantasms of the horrible. 
Yet again and again he trusts himself on this frail bark 
of the spiritual, and commits his soul to the unknown 
in the blessed assurance that he will wake again to the 
life he has previously led. ‘The ravelled sleave of care 
is knit up. Sleep, the sweet restorer, has made him 
a new man. In the bright and effulgent morning the 
world looks new and fresh, and his mind is clear and his 
heart warm and his soul at rest. ‘There is nothing so 
gentle as this soft hand of the shadow. No matter 
if in the mysteries of his passing from one {world to 
the other there come those strange and fearful phan- 
tasms. They, too, pass away with the morning, no more 
than the mist of the sea or the fog that skirts the stream. 
And so, night after night, he wraps the drapery of his 
couch about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, as 
the poet so wisely put it. In the morning he wakes 
again, and with the opening of the eyelids all the mem- 
ories of the preceding years rush in on the soul as the 
waters cover the lands at high tide, and life, life, is again 
regnant where once the man was filled only with the 
negation of dream. Yet he does not falter. After the 
heat of the day, when the shadows swim over the fields 
and the stars begin their nightly pilgrimage across the 
sky, the man lies down to sleep. And, when he does so, 


‘he gives himself into the hands of the Infinite with the 


trustfulness of a child. And this Infinite, soothing and 
restoring, calm and kind, this Infinite so mysterious and 
so potent, this Infinite that never fails, is God. And so 
man, no matter how little he may believe, yet believes 
in God, and trusts him. And it is a pleasure to him 
to do so. 

But the man has other faiths in his sentient hours 
which are as sure and sound as this. Let us think of 
them. In the spring the earth wakes from its lethargy, 
and growth begins its perennial reign. The husbandman 
goes forth in the field and scatters his grain. Does he 
harbor any doubts that it will grow? Never. It may 
be that the seasons will not throughout the year be 
propitious, but for this planting there will be some 
growth, though it do not come to maturity. He has 
no fears that the law of growth and fruition will change. 
It has ever been, it will ever be. Or, if it does change, 
there will be such a slow gradation that the mind of man 
will overleap the boundary, and he will know the new 
law as he now knows the old. Growth is perennial. 
On this the man rests. If it were not so, he must lessen 
the demands on nature for food. As it is, he has an ab- 
solute faith in the recurring springtime and in the growth 
which follows. 

But what does all this signify. There is something 
in the red of the rose and the blush of the peach that is 
beyond his own alchemy. He cannot fashion a single 
leaf of the vast forest. He may take a reed from the 
riverside, and with it summon divine harmonies; but 
he cannot make the note in the throat of the tiniest 
song-bird. He may revel in the luxuriance of the bread- 
fruit, and yet he cannot make a single corn-stalk bear 
its golden ear without the aid of the hidden and inexpli- 
cable laws of growth. How the dull matter becomes 
the lily he does not know. Yet these laws, as they are 
hidden in the bosom of the Infinite, making for his sus- 
tenance, he trusts, and, trusting them, he places again 
his life in the hands of the Infinite whenever he plants 
a crop; and this is God. Dependent thus for his sus- 
tenance from year to year, and for life from day to day, 
the man is a supplicant at the feet of the divine Nature. 

But, if the laws of matter are never-failing, there must 
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be a conscious intelligence behind those laws that pro- 
vides for their orderly action. Chaos once chaos will 
forever remain so unless acted upon by some force which 
will compel the orderly action of those laws which have 
produced the chaos. The interaction of blind material 
forces as the answer to the riddle of the universe is 
unthinkable. And, while we rely on the infallibility 
of law, we are at the same time relying on the power 
of God. 

Now what do these forces thus acting upon us do. 
The sun shines, and the stars recur in the night, and 
growth is perennial, and the sparks fly upward, and the 
mist clings to the mountain, and gravitation is eternal, 
and action and reaction are equal. But what of man? 
The individual looks up and out into this field of forces, 
and he finds that there is another, even the conscious 
intelligence of the man. For a little way into the un- 
known this force of the man is supreme. He can even 
control and harness some of these vast and mysterious 
powers of nature. Man is in part the God he sees in 
nature. How is this? It is because this divine spark 
which he perceives in himself is precisely what he dimly 
sees in all that surrounds the man. And he finds this 
all by looking within himself. It is his own mind ever 
acting that interprets what he sees with his senses, and 
here in the cloister that is hid from the world he finds 
that which never fails. It is his own consciousness, 
and, we may add, his own conscience. Whence these 


come, save from the All-consciousness and All-conscience. 


of the universe, who can say? But let us take the mat- 
ter a little further. The man finds that these forces 
which act with such unerring accuracy sustain life, 
give him joy of being, and therefore he finds that the 
power makes for righteousness, as a great writer has 
said. 

There is kindness, then, in the Infinite. There is good- 
ness here, since the sublime Source of all must be good 
and not evil. Here, then, the man finds that his own soul 
has its resting-place in this goodness and truth, this 
power and being, of the One who is over and in all. It 
is at this point that man becomes trustful of the ulti- 
mate end of all things. Not only do the laws act kindly, 
but the purpose must have an ultimate kindness, no 
matter what the soul and body may endure. 

But we have a more abundant proof of man’s trust 
in the Infinite when we come to examine his rela- 
tions with his fellow-man. ‘Through the ages he has 
risen to a holy and mighty trust in his fellow-man. 
Think of what this means in society, in the Church, in 
commerce, in the chance happenings of the world, the 
chance meetings between those who are strangers. Man 
trusts his fellow-man. Not only this, but he is willing 
to give of his own substance that another may live. 
It is this which makes the wheels of civil life run smoothly. 
It is this which makes man look within for the greater 
revelation. If a man is willing to die for his neighbor and 
for his fellow-man, then he has faith in him, in his worth, 
and has love for him with all his faults and failures 
crowning him. It is here that the spiritual becomes 
stronger than the material. ‘The blind forces of nature, 
moved upon by a divine intelligence, become as nothing 
compared to the live forces of the soul, as shown in the 
life thought and love of the individual man. Over the 
world there runs the trust of man in man. He will keep 
his word. He will love and sacrifice. He will study 
and think and give of his thought to the world. He will 
obsrve the ties of blood, he will’ stake his honor on a 
die, he will never give up to the enemies of his friend, 
he will go to the stake for his belief. This man is he in 


whom man trusts. And, trusting here, he trusts in the 
Infinite. 
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For this man who loves a woman and gives his all 
for a little child, who searches the stars and strives with 
the unknown,—this man is divine. Let who will talk 
of the hidden laws of matter, there is here something 
which transcends matter. It is the soul, the heart 
that weeps and trembles, the mind that glows in the 
dark of ignorance with the splendor ofa fixedstar. Here, 
then, is the eternal proof that the man has his faith in 
God. For that which is in and around man, that which 
transcends man and matter both, that fountain of all 
truth and goodness and beauty,—this is God. No man 
lives without an abundant faith in God. It is really 
his faith in man, for man is part and parcel of the uni- 
versal, all-permeating spirit which is God. 

It follows, then, that man’s faith, no matter how the 
doubts obtrude themselves, is vast and pleasing. For 
he has a faith in the purpose of the divine. He can no 
more believe there is an evil destiny awaiting man than 
he can believe that the laws of matter combine to destroy 
him when he pillows his head upon their kindness every 
time he goes to sleep. And this faith in the universal 
spirit, breathing its purpose in thelife and being of man, 
is one of the faiths that has ever been in the world in 
some form or other and which will never depart. It 
matters not that men constructed their divinities out 
of the material forces at first. They soon gave them 
the attributes of the human nature, and thus elevated 
their kingship or their so-called divinity. 

And now, looking out on the achievements of religion 
and philosophy, man knows that he rests in the bosom 
of the Infinite, and that his end is as sure of glory and 
perfectness of being as the source of his life and soul are 
in the universal Spirit. Therefore, just as he looks at 
the sky and sea and at the longing of his own heart, 
does he have an abiding faith that all will be well and all 
will be answered in God’s good time. 


Formers and Reformers. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL,. 


“Reform” is a pass-key unlocking the entrance to 
magazines and books of scores of pleas for the remodel- 
ling of the heavens, the earth, the waters beneath the 
earth, and all that in them is. ‘‘Reform”’ is upon the 
lips of lecturers and preachers, lobbyists, club women, 
teachers, beer-bottle smashers, single-tax advocates, 
socialists, and so on to the end of the list. ‘‘Reform” 
is a sound lingering in the ear of the listener and per- 
petually making images in the eyes of the reader. 

Reformers, always courageous, either tactful or im- 
politic as to method, are winning dear friends to the cause 
of suffering truth or gaining for her but dear enemies, as the 
case may be. They appeal to our reason with argument 
or bombard our emotions with vivid, concrete stories of 
the effect of general wrongs upon individual sufferers, 
for a few of us rise to battle at the call of intellect and a 
host of us follow when our ‘‘feelings”’ are convinced. 

What are we, the rank and file of the army, urged by 
our leaders to assault? ‘‘Change the laws,’’ cries a 
lieutenant, ‘‘abolish trusts, cut off the men who would 
cut away our beneficent forests, tax the inheritances of 
the Rockerbilts, shorten the workingman’s day, lengthen 
the poor fellow’s pay!” 

“Education has gone to seed, and very poor seed at 
that,” shouts a be-spectacled captain. ‘Lop off its 
ancient language branches, graft on the fresh shoots of 
industrial training!”’ 

“Reform the reformers!” is the slogan of an officer 
who brandishes a pen the size of a sword. ‘‘We build 
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prisons to reform bad men. Do we accomplish it? No! 
We kill their bodies with unsanitary shelters and destroy 
their souls by spirit-breaking discipline.” : 

Other voices join in the chorus, each crying, “Lay by 

your ploughs, and come to battle with me for my partic- 
ular field of reform.”’ 
y The implored one at last concludes: “Everything that 
is is wrong. Every one says to me, ‘Being wrong, this’ 
—or that, as may be—‘needs revision. I must do it: 
you must help; and we together must effect the chastened 
result at once.’”’ 

Reform in these days does not lag a century or two 
for abuses to accumulate and become at last self-evident 
through the overgrown bulk of their horror. To-day 
we undertake to nip evil in the bud ere its poisonous 
fruit shall seed all the arable land. Reform marches 
behind, within speaking distance of formation. Our 
youngest State has scarcely more than compiled its new 
code than we hear that important legislation was omitted 
and shameful laws embraced by it. 

The “just common, ordinary man” hesitates and looks 
forward and back and around, as the demands multiply 
in number and intensity. He decides, then, to enroll 
in the army fighting for this or that. Mayhap he de- 
termines, “The captains of all are fanatics, and I will 
remain at home.’ And, I wonder, does not every re- 
former over-emphasize the particular enemy he assails, 
saying little of the other dragons that “want killing’’? 
Perhaps it is really necessary, if a leader would succeed, 
that he overstate his cause, making allowance for the 
fact that his audience will abbreviate his statements, 
forget a part of his argument, and must still have a 
sufficiently strong impulse remaining to move them to 
action. 

In their zeal reformers sometimes forget that, man- 
made, written laws to the contrary, the unwritten, un- 
changing rules of the great Maker yet hold in the court 
of last resort. Nature heals her own wounds—in time— 
or settles the question of moral, physical, or intellectual 
unfitness by destroying its possessor. Would-be re- 
modellers of society have many methods, but the founda- 
tion of all sane and successful plans for impatient men 
to hasten the world’s cures must be an understanding of 
the universal, natural laws designed in the beginning 
for all peoples in all ages and all climes. A concrete 
instance of successful reshaping, @ /a nature, but speedier, 
is the work of the plant and animal breeders, who use 
nature’s methods intensified. With the best of natural 
modes, however, attempting to approximate reforma- 
tion to formation requires a modicum of the Universal 
Patience on the part of the reshaper. 

Again, the original Founder has established what we 
designate “the balance of nature.” In disturbing this 
abruptly, we must be sure that we have weighed all the 
consequences. In righting one wrong, we should not’ 
aggravate other sore spots and make them worse. The 
social reformer risks always such unexpected results as 
followed the industrial revolution a century and a frac- 
tion ago. Then machinery and specialization and con- 
centration of industry replaced the old, careful hand- 
work, the true manu-facture conducted in individual 
homes. In these hundred years we have not yet settled 
the problems arising from the use of steam and electricity, 
the relation of employer and employee, of consumer and 
seller, of monopolies and their kindred phases of com- 
merce. : 

» Similarly, the introduction of a new plant or animal 
species into an environment hitherto adjusted to ex- 
istence without it wreaks havoc undreamed of. The 
English sparrow, brought to America where it was free 
from the natural enemies which checked its multiplica- 
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tion in its native habitat, has thrived and done millions 
of dollars of damage to the ‘“‘green things growing” 
through its ravages upon our native birds that were 
eating destructive insect pests. 

Reform sometimes undertakes what might better be 
left alone. One strong-willed woman, when she visits 
her relatives, insists upon finding new places for the 
household furnishings which their owners, who use them 
all the year round, find more satisfactory in the old, 
proven-by-trial, accustomed places. Reform may waste 
its energies upon objects at least equally well left alone, 
and some people, who have the reform habit through 
years of truly useful reform activity, come at last to be 
unable to discriminate carefully between the needful 
and not needful alterations. Be that as it _may, no 
question exists but that many needed reforms have 
marked the rapid advancement of moral and industrial 
and social life. ‘Thousands of unknown persons have 
given their time, money, even their lives, to undo evil 
or to substitute good for it: others, leaders at the turning- 
points of the strife, have left their names upon the pages 
of history, their statues in the halls of fame. In honor- 
ing our Luthers, drop a wreath also upon the graves of 
the “unknown dead,” who were uplifters of their race. 

So much has been said of reformers,—is there place 
for a bit concerning the formers of the good? 

In the beginning there was the great Former, who 
created the earth and its life, its comforts and beauties 
and joys, the forces which increase the power of little 
man’s hand and brain. 

In the formation of a good man or woman, the most 
worthy achievement recognized by society, God’s 
helpers, the parents, hold power which it needs their 
best efforts to control. The truest knowledge available 
in our time is none too great for the formers of the bodies 
and inheritable characters of the coming generations. 
A Salvation Army man who reforms a drunkard has be- 
friended that man and society as a whole, but the For- 
mation Army father and mother who could have given 
that same unfortunate a clean heredity and an example 
and home training that would have made him never 
touch intoxicants would have merited more credit, for 
they might have saved his whole life to him without the 
wasted interval of slavery. 

‘‘When I marry, it will be when I find a manas good as 
my father,’ declared one well-born young woman. “I 
am keeping myself fresh and clean for such a man, and 
I purpose that none but a ckean-bodied, clean-souled 
one shall father any children of mine.’’ She kept this 
ideal in mind, and, fortunately, a worthy man did ulti- 
mately choose her. As formers, this husband and wife 
have done a noble part, for a group of healthy sons and 
daughters, imbued with their parents’ and grandparents’ 
ideals, now represent them, and each is doing a good cit- 
izen’s work in the world. 

Parents largely control the environment of their 
children, and, as they color this influence, they further the 
character-formation begun by the bequeathal of strength 
through heredity. 

The teachers in our schools, if conscientious, further 
aid the proper bending of the plastic young twigs. Many 
a successful man owes to some public-school teacher or 
religious preacher advice which has ‘‘set him in the right 
direction”’ and saved him the need of reform. 

Pioneers are formers, too. Our virility as a nation 
owes much to the vigor of those who cleared the way and 
set up our national standards. There is much of good 
in our laws and institutions, despite the recognized 
faults. ‘To have an organized body of law at all, with 
even moderate enforcement, insures protection unknown 
in tribes where might is right and each man fights for 
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himself alone instead of all for each. Compare our free 
public schools with no schools, or none save for the rich, 
as in some countries even yet. If we are not quite ripe 
for the non-use of intoxicants, is not the partial control 
of the liquor traffic by license, by laws governing hours, 
sale of liquor to minors, to habitual drunkards, etc., at 
least preferable to no control at all? 

Wise home and school education of the youths who are 
to be the makers of to-morrow and the parents of all 
coming generations, training them to care for their bodies, 
to live a clean private life, and to take a noble part in 
the affairs of the community,—all these will lessen the 
awful cost of human energy that is yearly spent in re- 
forming our careless and ignorant society. : 

KEOKUE, IA. 


Winter in Hungary. 
(From the Hungarian of Andrew Ady.) 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


In rapid flight o’er the Hungarian plain 

The engine glides with me through silence deep; 
And all the long and snowy winter night 

The farms of Hungary are wrapped in sleep. 


The plain is all so lonely and so white! 
Above it the cold winds from darksome skies 
Are singing dream-songs as they sweep along; 
What can the plain be dreaming as it lies? 


Ah, does it dream? Say, does it still have dreams? 
Home for the Christmas holidays I go, 

I who was long ago a country boy, 
But now my soul is underneath the snow. 


While through the winter and the plain I flit, 
I feel within my heart that dead are we, 

And wrapped in slumber deep that knows no dreams, 
I and the silent farms of Hungary! 


The Church and its Critics. 


BY REV. EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


In the recent awakening of the public conscience it 
was not to be supposed that the Church would escape 
attention, nor would it have been desirable that it 
should. The deepening of the moral sense in our day 
has been too great a blessing to have its work suspended 
anywhere, least of all where the ideals are highest and 
where the danger of listlessness or compromise is always 
great. J 

Accordingly, we have already become accustomed to 
attacks upon present-day religion by enemies and criti- 
cism by friends who earnestly desire to see its status 
and prospects improved. In public addresses and peri- 
odical literature the challenge is familiar, ‘“‘What is the 
matter with the churches?” ‘The ‘‘Godlessness of the 
Age” is an accepted term, the assumption being that 
there is something radical and peculiar in the situation 
for which the Church itself is to blame. 

The alleged facts of a falling off in church membership 
and ministerial supply are not supported by the figures 
of the Roosevelt Census of Religious Bodies, recently 
made known for the country at large, although a relative 
decline may exist in special sections, like New England, 
for instance, and New York City. A search among 
our early annals reveals many facts to prove how slight 
this relative decline has been. But, granting its existence, 
even though it has been deplored as a crying evil of every 
age of which we have any record, it is noticeable that 
there is no general agreement among the various rem- 
edies proposed by friends or critics of the Church. They 
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depend wholly upon the point of view from which the 
reformer approaches the problem. 

' The general complaint is that the Church is not awake 
and in earnest. ‘The needs of modern life have not been 
met. But, beyond this general charge of indifference, 
it is definitely claimed that the Church is unprogressive. 
It has not squared its theology with the facts of science, 
and so, in the intellectual advance of the age, it has been 
left behind. Another accounts for the diminishing 
attendance by the alleged fact that the Church is lacking 
in moral courage, in ethical insight and passion. In 
the battle for social readjustment and political reform 
again the Church has been left behind; and it will never 
regain its prestige until it abandons its cloistered quiet 
for the arena where the problems of social justice are 
wrought out in controversy and struggle. 

Another still contends that Christianity has relatively 
failed because it has been untrue to the practice of its 
founder as a healer of men’s diseases, physical as well 
as moral. Its early tradition was one of power as well 
as of unction; and, until that-power is restored, the old 
unction even will be missed from its services. 

Each of these various solutions is put forth as final, 
with the obvious criticism that in a sense they contradict 
each other, and that, if any one of them is true, the others 
may well be false. They agree only in the assumption 
that the Church itself is somehow to blame for any weak- 
nesses, which may be observable in it to-day, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the situation is far less simple than 
the carping critics and the anxious friends of the Church 
alike would have us believe. Always there has been 
need of new life and fresh enthusiasm. Breadth of 
view is necessary to the best religion, although the 
broadest Christian communions have not been those 
which have best kept their hold on the popular heart. 
Every Israel is purified and renewed from time to time 
by its prophets of reform, no more so to-day than ever; 
while undoubtedly the more religion extends its sway 
over every department of human life, helping and heal- 
ing wherever it may, the better. 

But what is not reckoned with in these discussions 
is the fact that the problem of the Church is not an 
isolated one. It belongs to a larger one which affects 
the entire range of man’s intellectual activities, and it 
cannot be considered or solved apart from these. Re- 
ligion is only one of the sides of human nature which 
have suffered in the modern reaction, and in each case 
for similar reasons. 

Forty years ago, for instance, the Lyceum Lecture 
was in vogue. It was serious and earnest, and it com- 
manded a truly popular following of men and women. 
To-day no one goes to lectures, the exceptions being 
the courses which are given in great cities like New 
York for the benefit of the poor, and those patronized 
by women in their own clubs.. The nearest approach 
which the average man of intelligence makes is in the 
club smoke talk, which is absolutely dependent on 
its external features for its success. 

‘The same is true of the drama, which has either been 
set aside in favor of the variety show, or has been so 
cheapened or degraded as to have largely lost its character 
as an intellectual pleasure. Theatre managers in New 
York City confess that it is more difficult all the time 
to get and hold the attention of the public. The in- 
terest of the good play and of good acting, once so potent, 
counts for less and less: the moving picture show and 
vaudeville count for more and more. And where the 
drama is still in evidence its motif has to be lighter, 
the setting more spectacular, the appeal more sensa- 
tional. What is noticed in church appears also in the 
theatre, that women greatly outnumber the men. Not 
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only the sermon, but the play, the novel, the poem, are 
more and more addressed to women,—not because 
these in any case have failed to meet legitimate demand, 
not certainly because religion is any less impressiveand 
important than it ever was, but because present ten- 
dencies are against every form of purely intellectual 
appeal, every ideal interest whatever; becatise, especially 
in the case of men, an absorbing devotion to external 
studies and practical affairs has closed the mind to many 
once welcome fields of inspiration and pleasure. 

‘The faculty which has suffered atrophy should be 
held responsible for the relative decline in institutional 
power. It is totally unreasonable to blame the Church 
because men have grown indifferent to its appeal. So 
far as it becomes intelligent and reasonable, it has nothing 
to fear from criticism. It has been a vital comfort and 
inspiration in the past. It remains such at least poten- 
tially to-day, which is all that could be asked or ex- 
pected of it. Frantic efforts to modify the Church, es- 
pecially efforts of a sensational character, will bring 
no one back to it. Even to make it scientific or prac- 
tical would not attract men of science or of affairs, 
while it would be to rob it of all the distinctive life and 
power which it now has. Where there is the openness 
to its appeal, it is as effective as ever. Its ineffectiveness 
does not reside in the institution, but in the age. In 
other words, as already indicated, the condition is general 
and not particular. 

It is nowhere better seen than in the change of atti- 
tude toward the family and toward the whole concep- 
tion of education. The roots of religion are in the 
home, but home life has been profoundly affected by 
a radicalism which could not help reacting on the Church. 
Questions touching the character of the domicile, the 
number, and, indeed, the very existence of children, 
the weakening of parental authority, the unity of home 
life, and the elevation of domestic ideals have a vital 
bearing on the church problem. Readjustment will 
not come by way of radical changes in church life, but 
by way of a return to the conditions of family life which 
once made the public devotions of men a natural and a 
pleasurable experience. 

It was no accident that joined in one people the world’s 
representative experience and expression of religion, 
together with an ideally full and perfect realization of 
family life. The two must go together always, as they 
went together in the Hebrew. Any people in which the 
idea of the home and family weakens will show a corre- 
sponding decline in the pieties of life. This is not the 
only source of church defection, but it accounts for 
much of the modern indifference to organized religion. 

Equally with the home and family, the school and 
college have suffered a change which could not help 
being influential in the same direction. The new utili- 
tarian emphasis in education has not only crowded the 
humanities into the background, but it has helped to 
introduce a spirit into life which is hostile to all in- 
spirational methods of appeal. ‘The college, which was 
founded perhaps for the purpose of creating clergymen, 
is gradually adapting its ideal to the demands of a 
scientific and industrial age, in which the type of educa- 
tion most highly prized is that of the engineer. With a 
majority of its students looking toward a business 
career, it has inevitably shaped its courses to meet the 
temper of the time. However necessary and good this 
has been, its effect upon all forms of idealism is unques- 
tioned. Its first effect is seen on the divinity schools, 
which reflect in their decreased attendance the diminished 
incentives of the college. ‘The whole educational system 
of the day is doing less and less to foster that side of 
the mind’s lifeto which moral and spiritual inspirations 
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‘can hope to appeal. And here again the Church is simply 
a victim of circumstances over which it has no control, 
and from which it has at present no legitimate means of 
relief except the deepening of its own seriousness and 
the exaltation of its own faith. 

Why should not the status and expectation of the min- 
ister of religion change, when the orator is relatively 
discredited in the halls of legislation and at the bar of 
legal justice? It is customary now to speak of the ‘‘busi- 
ness” of the law. The forensic, the professional side 
is minimized. Legislation is accomplished in the com- 
mittee room, not on the floor of Congress in public debate. 
The method has changed more than the substance of 
our thinking and acting even; and that change of method 
could not help being reflected in the Church, as well 
as in every other field of ideal endeavor. Nothing 
could be more unreasonable than to hold the Church 
responsible for the mechanical and materialistic ten- 
dencies against which it has to contend. ‘Taking away 
its business and industrial aspects, education has suffered 
as much as religion. Its apparent increase has been 
gained only by a compromise, in which the ideal in- 
terests have been sacrificed in favor of those which are 
avowedly practical. If the new note of training for 
outward advantage had not been introduced, it is more 
than doubtful if the schools and colleges could have 
held their own. And, so long as these things are true, 
it is in vain to look for the best days of the Church. Any 
revivals which may come will necessarily be of an irra- 
tional and extravagant type, which in the end only retard 
the progress of a vital faith and practice of religion. 
At present the true Church knows more of survival than 
of revival; but the treasure which it guards is infinitely 
valuable,i and it will not be suffered to wholly die out 
of the world. ‘To-day, as of old, it must be said of the 
chosen of the Lord, that ‘“‘he shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged till he have set justice in the earth, and the 
isles shall wait for his law.” 

MARLBOROUGH, MAss. 


The Quest for God. 


BY CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


The litterateur loses himself in the delightful study 
of the classics. Let him: he is catching the melody 
of the overtones of God’s voice in the souls of men. 
That artist revels in the beauty of lines and colors. 
He is but using his God-given talents. Darwin dedi- 
cates his life to the book of Nature and studies its 
sacred pages. Rejoice, God wrote that book! 

Shall we look at God’s world, listen to God’s voice, 
see God’s smile? And you and I, brothers in weakness, 
adventurers in the region of impossibilities, can we 
go beyond the ambassadors and the mediators, look 
behind the flowers of nature, find the singer of the song, 
Himself, the only and infinite personality? 

Not in clouds and darkness is his habitation, for his 
waning glory would bring all things to light. The 
cathedrals would be but children’s playhouses to him 
who thought out the stars. Monasteries and nunneries 
would surely be too solemn for one who painted the 
springtime with its loud and brilliant colors and taught 
the mocking-bird the actor’s art. Perhaps if we leave 
the cities of men’s success in the winter-time, the wor- 
ship of great Pan in the summer days, and enter the 
higher country of a never-found but ever-present Utopia, 
far off in the distance, yet near at hand, will the Father 
be, and the voice of gentle stillness will teach us, “My 
child, I have been with thee ever, and yet thou hast 
not known me. Behold!” 
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Literature. 
THE EXPANSION OF NEw ENGLAND. By 
Lois Kimball Matthews. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net—It is no new 
thought that the greater part of New Eng- 
land—it has even been said, the better part 
—must be sought beyond the Hudson and 
the Alleghenies; but it is a most interesting 
quest to trace this New England influence 
definitely and to see how strands, which 
only New England could have contributed, 
are woven into the texture of our Western 
civilization. From 1607 until about 1890 
there has been always a “Far West,’’ where 
areas of cheap land promised rich rewards 
to him who had the courage and will to 
overcome danger and hardship; and the 
young and hopeful have been ever willing to 
face the new conditions. Miss Matthews 
studies the march of the New England 
pioneer from Plymouth to the Columbia 
River, leaving behind him not only a story 
of new settlements, but a record of institu- 
tions transplanted and transformed, the old 
ones influencing the new ones and the new 
ones reacting upon the old, until it beeomes 
plain how helpful has the spirit which 
brought the first settlers to America proved 
to the country as a whole. Miss Matthews 
has carried our her plan with exactness and 
an amount of detail that indicates ex- 
ceptionally careful work. The study is 
illuminated by the maps, of which there 
are twenty-nine, showing New England 
settlements throughout the country at as 
many different dates between 1629 and 
1850. It is known what New England has 
been, and it doth not yet appear what she 
shall become. That the ancient traditions 
and ideals have been a potent force in the 
shaping of men, women, and institutions 
all over the country is a fact in which to 
rejoice and take pride; but we are not yet 
ready to believe that the glory of New 
England is all in the past or in its diffused 
influence upon younger sections of the 
country. Out of the blend with alien ele- 
ments may yet bloom a richer and, let us 
hope, a not less noble civilization. The 
New England spirit ought not to be dis- 
couraged when it reviews the obstacles 
overcome in the past, nor grow discouraged 
in the homes of the fathers. 


SEVEN ENGLISH CiTrEs. By W. D. How- 
ells. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. $2 net.—In Mr. Howells’s record 
of travel, and in his comments on the people 
he’ meets, his readers get that which is best 
in his novels.“ Nothing in particular hap- 
pens either in his novels or his travels, but 
human beings and the institutions of gov- 
ernment and society come under observa- 
tion and are the subject of wise and gentle 
comment. He does not argue nor thrust 
upon the reader his private opinions. It 
almost seems at times as if he had no opin- 
ions; but, after looking for a moment at the 
sketch of some person or some institution, 
the reader suddenly becomes aware of hav- 
ing been put at the point of view where the 
judgment of the author has suggested itself 
as the inevitable result of looking at things 
through his eyes. In this volume he takes 
his leisurely way through Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, York, Durham, Old Bos- 
ton, and then down to Wales, where at two 
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watering-places he notes and compares the 
manners of the people native to the place 
and the English and American visitors who 
come in his way. His comments are wise, 
genial, and tolerant. A good example of 
suggestion without dogmatism may be 
taken from his notes on Sheffield, where he 
was newly impressed by the fact that great 
prosperity seems always to be accompanied 
by adversity. He says: ‘‘I perceived that, 
wherever business throve, it seemed to be 
at the cost of somebody; though even when 
business pines, it is apparently no better. 
The thing ought to be looked into.” 
From the time when Howells made himself 
the patron saint and genial guide of all newly 
married young people, taking their wedding 
journey, until now, he has given pleasure 
to many readers and has left them better 
and wiser for his kindly guidance. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SUSAN WAR- 
NER. Edited by Anna B. Warner. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net.— 
The author of The Wide, Wide World re- 
vealed herself simply and truly in her books. 
The rather narrow piety, which sometimes 
seems to put her out of touch with the later 
generation, was wholly natural, developed 
both by training and conviction; and it had 
nothing in common with the unloving at- 
titude which is-chiefly concerned in setting 
up standards for other people. That it is 
her sister who tells the story allows for a 
familiarity of touch and an intimacy of 
interpretation, which we have found interest- 
ing and altogether suitable. As a writer, 
Susan Warner has been appreciated before: 
as a woman, her story has not hitherto been 
told. The book is rich with anecdote and 
reminiscence, often unimportant in detail, 
but contributing to the loving study of 
character. Sometimes this reminiscence is 
amusing, as when the interview between 
Miss Warner and Tom Appleton is described. 
“Not David with his sling and Goliath with 
his armor of brass were more unlike,’’ says 
the biographer, ‘‘than this utter man of the 
world and my dear sister, to whom the prom- 
ises of God were sweet.’’ The interview 
culminated in this “comical clash of swords’’: 
“Miss Warner, do you know that you are 
very like Florence Nightingale?’? “I have 
been told so.” “‘The resemblance is strik- 
ing. Have you ever seen her picture?” 
SVieseaihordduanicn’t itp asSNio: ere= 
turned Miss Warner, with kindling zeal, 
“ beautiful.’ ‘Then ensued “a well of si- 
lence.” It would be interesting to read 
Mr. Appleton’s report of the same interview. 


THE Demacoc. By William Richard 
Hereford. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—This imaginary record of a political 
campaign seems to the writer of this notice 
like a stream which flows steadily along 
within its banks for a time, then increases 
its flow, then breaks into rapids, and finally 
plunges with a roar into an abyss. ‘The first 
half of the book is filled with descriptions 
of politicians who, but slightly veiled, rep- 
resent men well known in New York, some of 
them of good repute and some of them the 
offscouring of all parties. They are well 
described and play their parts with lifelike 
action, weaving the threads of destiny into 
a regular pattern, until a crisis comes in the 
fortunes of the chief conspirator whose 
ambition it is to become President of the 
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United States. Then to the calm and orderly 
procedure of the narrative melodrama suc- 
ceeds, and in place of a true representa- 
tion of anything that ever has happened, 
or could happen, in a presidential election, 
we have an imaginary account of what would 
happen if a man who controlled a string of 
newspapers in all parts of the country, and 
had a vast fortune, should, and by fraud, 
trickery, bribery, corfuption, and crime of 
many kinds, attempt to buy the politicians 
and cheat the people. The attempt fails, 
and poetic justice is meted out to all the 
characters as the curtain goes down on 
scenes of tumult and excitement. 


Cyrus Hatt, McCormick. His Life and 
Work. By Herbert N. Casson. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co.—It was the invention 
of the McCormick reaper in 1834 which gave 
the tremendous impetus to the system of 
extensive farming in the West and had great 
influence in developing the competition in 
agriculture whereby the East was worsted. 
So says Prof. Matthews in her recent book 
on the expansion of New England, and so 
says in effect, with convincing detail, this 
story of the life and work of the great in- 
ventor. Of all the men who were born one 
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hundred years ago, this very year, only 
Tincoln began life under such apparently 
unpromising conditions as McCormick; and 
of him his biographer says truly that few 
have proved more indispensable. Lincoln 
preserved his country, but McCormick fed 
it. The story of his life and achievements 
is one of the romances of actual life. Of 
battling Scotch-Irish ancestry, he took to 
Chicago, then a small, new town of barely 
ten thousand people, the pluck and deter- 
mination that established its primary great- 
ness as the principal wheat market of the 
world. It is the story of a man who was 
endowed with inventive genius, the love of 
hard, unflagging work, and the success 
which has carried his name over the world. 


IiFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu. By 
Sir Hubert Parry. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
Parry is professor of music at Oxford Uni- 
versity and director of the Royal College of 
Music. Eminent himself as a composer, as 
well as a writer on musical subjects, the 
importance of his new book, which is the 
story of the development of a great person- 
ality, is evident. He presents the life of the 
great composer mainly from the point of 
view of artistic unfolding and self-expression, 
and shows how, through a long life of un- 
remitting labor, the great ‘composer achieved 


results, never realized in their fulness by | 


his contemporaries, which have proved an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth explored and 
expounded by students ever since. To 
musicians this book will prove especially 
valuable, and it presupposes naturally a 
certain acquaintance with music technically 
as well as in large; but it is a study of the 
man as well as of the musician and affords 
a much-needed opportunity to understand 
better the composer of the Matthaus 
Passion music, the richest and noblest ex- 
ample of devotional music that has ever been 
written. 


IrauIAN Hours. By Henry James. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $7.50 
net.—As the author states in the preface, 
the material of which this sumptuous vol- 
ume is composed is, for the most part, not 
new. The novelty lies in the collocation 
of subjects and chapters. Having formerly 
been printed in connection with other 
sketches, they are now put into a class by 
themselves, and so present in a single series 
all the author’s reminiscences and reflec- 
tions on the Italian cities in which he has 
spent so many pleasant hours. Some of the 
sketches are dated in the early seventies of 
the last century, and all of them are the 
better for having been written in the days 
when Mr. James wrote English in a straight- 
With such essays as he can 
write, with thirty-two full-page sketches in 
color by Joseph Pennell, and a volume which 
is in itself an artistic achievement, a power- 
ful appeal will be made to all lovers of Italy 
to put this volume in the list of Christmas 
gifts. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Mrs. H.C. Parker. Boston: Unitarian Sunday 
School Society.—This book is a part of the 
Beacon Series of manuals prepared for the 
graded course of Sunday-school lessons, 
but it has also especial interest at this 
holiday time of year as a book for children 
interesting in itself. Mrs. Parker has had 


$3.50 net.—Sir Hubert 
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many words of commendation for the way 


stories to the understanding and interest of 
young children. 
fine spirit and are charmingly told,” says 
the superintendent of a Boston Unitarian 
Sunday-school. “The stories are written 
in your own bright attractive style,” says 
the letter of a mother, ‘“‘and a real story- 
telling talent is a rare gift.” Mrs. Parker 
starts with “The Story of the Beginning” 
and ends with the story of Jonah. ‘The 
second part of the book, Helps for Teachers, 
gives suggestions as to the best way in which 


and general hints for effective instruction. 
Mrs. Parker has had much experience in 
Sunday-school teaching and in the prepa- 
ration of admirable lesson helps. 


THE House oF THE Heart. And other 
plays for children. By Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.10. net.—These one-act plays have much 


the plays written for the amateur acting of 
children. Indeed, they have all stood the 
test of actual production in the New York 
Educational Theatre for Children and Young 
People, in social settlements, or elsewhere. 
Fach play has story interest and dramatic 
possibilities. ach teaches a lesson, as of 
courage or courtesy or simple content. Sev- 
eral are adapted to the holiday season, and 
we can hardly wish anything better for chil- 
dren than that there may be many repre- 
sentations of this sort all over the country, 
for the education and enjoyment both of 
those who act and those who watch and 
listen. President Eliot’s words about the 
desirability of utilizing the dramatic in- 
stinct—“this tremendous power’’—in every 
school in the country are appropriately 
quoted on the first page. 


THE PLEASURE OF READING. By Temple 
Scott. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.50 net.—The delights of the library have 
been often set forth by the lovers of books, 
and it is a subject of which the true book- 
lover never wearies. This, however, is 
something other than the reflections of one 
who has himself experienced that delight: 
it is also a measure of counsel for him who 
would find it in its fulness. The way to 
read the Bible or Shakespeare or poetry or 
novels is not, it must be confessed, always 
a matter of common knowledge and at- 
tainment; and to point it out is in large 
degree the office of these chapters. 
essay on reading the Bible may be had 
separately, and it is to be counted among 


proper place this noble library of books, 
the ancient literature of the people of Israel. 


Farminc Ir. By Henry A. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20 
net.— The author of the Real Diary of a 
Real Boy is well aware that in telling of 
these experiences with runt pigs, chickens 


twenty-six and a half cents a quart, and other 


lof discouraging readers who have become 
fascinated by the beautifully illustrated 
nature magazines, the, seductive stories in 
Sunday supplements, and the poultry peri- 


in which she has adapted the Old Testament | 


“The stories are full of | 


the lesson of each story may be brought out, | 


more claim to consideration than most of | 


The 


the distinct helps towards reinstating in its | 


Shute. | 


marked by melancholy for her own, a blue- | 
blooded cow whose milk costs her owner | 


features of his bucolic life, he runs the risk | 
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odicals, to which he pays his respects in the 
introduction. His adventure with “a gen- 
uine Stradivarius turkey, with Sheraton 
legs and Chippendale varnish,’ is very 
amusing, but not more so than his descrip- 
| tion of the ill-tempered neighbor through 
| whose malice he was haled into court and 
held for abuse of animals. This is a new 
way of writing nature books, but it is likely 
to be popular. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JosIAH DwIGHT 
WHITNEY. By Edwin TI. Brewster. Boston: 
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Y new Catalogue for 1909, 
printed in red and black 
throughout, old-style gray wrap- 
per, eighty pages, octavo, will be 
mailed free to all book-lovers who 
apply for it. From year to year 
these Catalogues have been is- 
sued with the view of making 
known, as no other form of ad- 
vertising could make known, The 
Mosher Books and what they 
represent in up-to-date book- 
craft. If your dealer does not 
keep them, there’s a reason! 
Many of the best dealers do 
keep them. My Catalogue ex- 
plains them. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net.— 
Prof. Whitney is presented by his biographer 
as a forerunner of the present era in geolog- 
ical science and as a representative of a great 
day which is no more. He served on the 
first geological survey of New Hampshire, 
and began his professional work when New 
York was geologically an unknown land. He 
took part in the scientific exploration of 
the nearer West, and did more than any 
other man to make known the mineral re- 
sources of this part of North America, be- 
sides adding to the geologic map of the 
United States the whole of California and 
much of Washington, Oregon, and’ Nevada. 
The story of his work, his travels, and his 
quiet life in Cambridge is well worth the 
telling, and not only for the sake of his 
friends. As a trainer of professional geol- 
ogists and topographers, a highly trained 
specialist whose work is built into the fabric 
of our civilization, he should be remembered 
by the later generations. 


Tue WistruL YEARS. By Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son. New York: The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. Opening this “‘novel of sentiment,’’ one 
braces himself instinctively against the en- 
croachments of a dreaded sentimentality; but 
the preparation is perfectly useless, and one 
yields to the remembrance of the wistful 
yeats with tacit confession that Mr. Gilson 
has done his work well. He has never suc- 
ceeded better than in this volume. ‘“‘I 
don’t see how that man knew how girls talk 
together after they go to bed,” we heard 
a young woman remark the other day; but, 
from the tone of her voice, it was evident 
that he did know. To enjoy the book one 
must, of course, have been young and in 
love; and a little experience either as mother- 
in-law or daughter-in-law or as the son and 
lover between the two in a relation where 
genuine affection has yet its unconfessed tinge 
of jealousy also helps on the appreciation. 


THe Lasso. By Olin. Lyman. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50.—Many inter- 
esting characters appear in this vivacious 
record of civic villany journalistic enter- 
prise, and true love; but the hero first and 
last is a little, freckled, red-headed, slangy 
Trishman, a drunkard and a tramp, who has 
a preternatural instinct for news, a memory 
that holds everything he sees and hears, and 
a gift for writing, unmatched among his 
fellows. The story relates to events that 
in the order described never happened, and 
probably never could happen; and yet, as 
we follow the fortunes of this forlorn waif 
of humanity and watch his pitiful failures 
and his brilliant successes, it all seems cred- 
ible enough, and from the beginning to the 
end of this episode in his checkered cavern 
he holds the sympathy and respect of the 
reader. 


THREE THOUSAND Dotyars. By Anna 
Katharine Green. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $1.—They who read The Leaven- 
worth Case may make a shrewd guess at 
the nature and quality of this detective 
story. One of the minor mysteries of the 
narrative relates to the way in which a 
certain safe can be opened. Two conspir- 
ators are trying to get the secret of the com- 
bination, if there is one, which will enable 
them to rob the employer of one of them. 
By watching a girl who works in the office 
it is discovered that the lock yields to the 
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working of apparatus set in motion by the! Bertha Upton.—There are more than a 


vibration of a certain high musical note sung 
by the girl. The safe is opened, several 
mysteries are explained, the dishonest are 
punished, and true love triumphs and comes 
to its own. 


THE Rosary. By Florence L. Barclay. 
New York: G..P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—This book is more truly a love-story 
than most of those which bear that name. 
It is the story of a great love, not merely a 
recital of the course by which obstacles in 
the path of lovers are removed or overcome. 
The romantic situation that is developed 
before the ending is well worked out, and 
the book keeps up its interest. The union 
of sensible, dependable qualities in the 
Honourable Jane with that readiness for 
self-sacrifice which betrayed her into the 
crowning folly of a woman’s devotion, is by 
no means impossible nor even uncommon in 
a woman’s character, and the writer manages 
to make her situations credible, untisual as 
they are. 


THE WINNING LaDy. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—These stories are of vary- 
ing excellence, but the best are very good. 
The leading story records the experience 
of a woman who won a prize at bridge, and 
shows the easy path by which the best of 


us may slip to unworthy methods when |. 


the passion for prize-winning is excited. It 
is cleverly done with a good climax at the 
end. ‘‘Old Woman Magoun”’ is one of the 
intensely tragic tales, with a revelation of 
stern character such as Mrs. Freeman has 
been especially successful in interpreting to 
her readers. ‘‘The Selfishness of Amelia 
Lamkin” has a lesson, like some of the other 
stories, which deserves wide application. 


Foo.misH QuEsTIONS. By R. L. Goldberg. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.—The fool- 
ishness of this book is beyond all question, 
from the query, ‘“What’s this—a Book?” 
upon the cover, to the startled exclamation 
of the woman on the last page who cries, 
“John, John, what are you doing?” of the 
man pressing a pistol to his forehead, only 
to receive the lucid answer, “I’m eating a 
bowl of stuffed shrimps.’’ These drawings 
have apparently appeared in the New York 
Evening Mail. ‘The folly of such questions 
as “Is it really you?” “Did you fall?” asked 
of the man under his bicycle, and the like, 
is here amusingly illustrated; but the humor 
is brought out mainly by the ridiculously 
unrelated answers which they inspire. 


BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS Party. By Booth 
Tarkington. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Beasley the politician becomes in 
the seclusion of his own house Beasley the 
lover of a poor, misshapen little child and 
the dreamer of radiant dreams. He who 
had failed in his wooing, because he seemed 
to lack imagination and feeling, triumphed 
by these very qualities, and the Christmas 
which began as a make-believe ended as an 
unhoped-for reality. How all this came 
about Mr. Tarkington has made as realistic 
as possible in the Christmas tale, to which 
his publishers have given an appropriate 
setting and illustrations in color. 


GOLLIWOGS IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE. Pict- 
ures by Florence K. Upton. Verses by 


dozen of these Golliwog books now, and it 
would be quite useless for any older critic 
to cast doubts upon their general delight- 
fulness, since the children for whom they 
are prepared have stamped them heartily 
with the seal of their approval. The thirty- 
one colored plates show these remarkable 
creatures, the Golliwogs, in new and as- 
tonishing adventures in Africa, where they 
meet all kinds of animals, native tribes, and 
unexpected happenings, coming home safe 
for more adventures next year. 


ELsi= AND THE ARKANSAS BAR. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Mr. Paine’s story of The Arkansas Bear and 
his travels with the little boy Bosephus has 
been a favorite in many nurseries where 
children will welcome a sequel. Orphan 
Elsie is the companion of the amiable and 
eccentric old fellow on this new series of 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and _ singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness, Thetunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

““A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of o' 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this,”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society : 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own family.’”® 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid, 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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adventures, which he makes merry with 
many songs and dances. When Elsie be- 


comes the queen of the Colony of Bears, she | 


teaches all the small cubs their letters. The 
lively and wholesome humor of the book 
justifies children in their enjoyment of it. 


Tar Gate BEeautiru,. By J. R. Miller, 
D.D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
65 cents net.—Dr. Miller’s annual volume 
of sermons treats this year as usual of the 
simple, practical things of daily life. Nearly 
all of them, he says, have been written in 
answer to actual questions from persons in 
perplexity or striving after encouragement 
to live the higher life. Faith, courage, 
love, are the essential characteristics of that 
life, and no human sphere is too humble or 
too difficult to allow for their practice. Dr. 
Miller’s books sell by the thousands, and they 
are a proof that many care to learn of spir- 
itual resources and supports, offered in simple 
language with sympathetic understanding. 


Marigz oF ArcApy. By F. Hewes Lan- 
caster. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25.—Even one who distrusts dialect 
stories in general may admit the charm of 
the soft Canadian French with its elisions 
and inversions, and the character of the 
people repays all the interpretation the 
romancer may give it. We have found this 
story charming, both in the freshness and 
simplicity of the love-story and in the char- 
acter delineations. The story of Madame 
Sam’s stove is alone, as the circus posters 
used to say, worth the price of admission. 


Miscellaneous. 


Unique among birthday books is Your 
Character, written and compiled by Eliza- 
beth Towne and Catherine Struble Twing, 
and published by Elizabeth T. Towne, 
Holyoke, Mass. It gives general character 
delineations worked out according to the 
zodiacal signs and adds advice as to the best 
way to utilize the gifts of fate. Chosen 
selections from the writings of celebrated 
persons born in the different months and 
space for the addition of autographs from 
personal friends complete the small volume, 
which comes in attractive covers, boxed. 


Among the especially attractive calendars 
of the present season is the Calendar of the 
Fellowship, for which the sélections have 
been chosen and edited by Harriet Mason 
Kilburn. The book is published by Bacon 
& Brown of Boston. The choice of poems 
and extracts has been made with intelligence, 
and the calendar has nothing in common 
with the collections of familiar sayings put 
together haphazard, such as are too common 
at this time of the year. The selections are 


_long enough to supply real reading and in- 


troduce the reader to treasures of thought. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 

New Themesiand Modern Gems. Selected and arranged 
for the church or parlor organ. Vol.4. By Albert W. 
Berg, $r. , 

Twinkling Stars. Song. By John J. Cauchois. 50 cts. 

O Salutaris Hostia. Altosoloin F. By W.C. Williams. 

Her Violin. Tenorsolo. By C. E. Dancy. 

God is our Refugeand Strength. Solo and chorus. By 
R_E. DeReef. iscts. | 5 
God isa Spirit. Anthem with bass solo. By T. Edwin 

Solly. 12 cts. 

Jesus Christ is Born To-day. Carol. By H. Brooks 
pay. 5,cts. 

The Day is Past and Over. Solo and chorus. By F. M. 

Custance. 1octs. 
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Excellent ‘Books for Gifts 


The recipient will welcome any one of them 


For the Older People 


JOSHUA JAMES: Life-Saver 
By SUMNER I. KIMBALL 
Vol. VI., “‘ True American Types” 


The story of the best-known life-saver in the world, 
told by the Superintendent of the United States Life- 
Saving Service. 


60 cents met; 66 cents by mail 
Other volumes in same series, same price, 
sold separately 
JOHN GILLEY: Maine Farmer and 
Fisherman 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


AUGUSTUS CONANT: Illinois 
Pioneer and Preacher 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


CAP’N CHADWICK: Marblehead 
Skipper and Shoemaker 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK 


DAVID LIBBEY: Penobscot Woods= 
man and River Driver 
By FANNIE H. ECKSTORM 


CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT: 
Master Diver 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS 
By SETH CURTIS BEACH 


Brief biographies of seven famous New England 
women. JIJ/lustrated with portraits, 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 
SONS OF THE PURITANS 


Brief biographies of eleven distinguished men in 
various walks of life. IlJustrated with portraits. 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


SOME MEMORIES 


By ROBERT COLLYER 


An autobiography that will warm the heart of the 
reader and delight him with its quaint style and quiet 
humor. With photogravure frontispiece. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


JASPER DOUTHIT’S STORY 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PIONEER 


Uniform with the above, and possessing the same 
human interest in early struggle and triumph over 
difficulties. With photogravure frontispiece 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Cultivation of the enthusiasms which enhance the 
hours of joy and strength against the days of sorrow 
and disappointment. 


80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


Any of the above books will be sent on approval for examination, with 
the privilege of return if unsatisfactory. If money is sent with order, it 
will be refunded without question if the books are returned because of 
not coming up to anticipation. Catalogue of Fall Books on request. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


For Both Old and Young 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


An admirable synthetical arrangement of Bible 
readings, having unity of subject and literary excellence, 
and giving the very heart of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Fifth Edition, With or without marriage 
certificate. Universally praised. 

Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 
Flexible leather, Gold over red edges, 
$1.60 net; $1.65 by mail 


Any parent who wishes to interest a son or daughter 
in the Bible as a body of ennobling and inspiring lit- 
erature, without external aids, cannot do better than 
to give him or her a copy of The Soul of the Bible, 
which» is free from all objectionable features, without 
making them conspicuous by their absence. See first 
column of this advertisement. 


APPLES OF GOLD 
Compiled by 
CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 

One of the most beautiful books on the list for a gift, 
and with its excellent collection of noble verse from our 
greatest poets it will prove of perennial pleasure and 
worth. . 

$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


For the Younger Folks 
THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
A book of remarkable power and strength of appeal 


to young men to prepare themselves for the -great 
work of the twentieth century. Several editions have 
been sold, < 

80 cents met; by mail, 88 cents 


LETTERS TO AMERICAN BOYS 
By WILLIAM H CARRUTH 


Invigorating letters in colloquial style on all sorts 
of manly subjects, incidentally giving much wholesome 
advice, i 

80-cents wet; by mail, 88 cents 


THE STRENGTH OF BEING 
CLEAN 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


No other volume of its size contains more wholesome 
advice or a more strenuous plea for a clean physical 
and moral life. ? 

50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


THE HIGHER SACRIFICE 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


An appeal to college-trained youth to forego selfish 
personal ambitions to serve the higher common good 
even at a sacrifice. ’ 

80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


THE TOUCH OF NATURE 
By AUGUSTUS M. LORD 


“Little Tales of Great Peoples,” one story for 
each great nation, characteristic of the various peoples 
and their country. With over forty line-cut illustra- 
tions. ; 

- $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


COLLEGE AND THE MAN 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


An incentive to any young man to seek a college 
education, with its associations, training, and ideals 
as an equipment for after-life. 

80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 
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Dreaming of Days to Come. 


A little boy sleeps in his trundle bed 
And dreams of the day to come, 

When a soldier band shall be bravely led 
By the beat of a sounding drum, 

And the blare of a magical horn that thrills 
A heart that is glad and free ; 

And a soul that ever and always wills 
To follow the wars to be! 

In his trundle bed a little boy sleeps, 
While the winds of the night go by; 

But the Angel of Dreams his welfare keeps, 
And, whether he smile or sigh, 

His dear, loving heart is filled with joys, 
And his thoughts are kind and true, 

As his small hands grasp the wonderful toys 
That charm the while they are new. 


Sleep on and dream of thy Christmas day, 
O gentle boy, brave and fair, 
With the same sweet trust may thy soul still say, 
When the years have whitened thy hair, * 
“J will toil for right, I will smile for love, 
I will follow the trumpet’s blare 
Of a Leader whose aim is the world above, 
Though forward alone I fare.’ 
—Charles W. Stevenson, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Christmas Tool-chest. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


In the very front row, among toys of all 
kinds, stood the tool-chest. The box it- 
self was a fine, large one, with a grained 
surface. It shone with polish and newness. 
The cover had real hinges and a bright 
latch. Just now it was lifted. 

Cornelia, a-tiptoe before the Christmas 
display, caught fascinating glimpses of the 
tools in the tray,—a good-sized saw, a ham- 
mer, some nails. Cornelia knew, too, every 
tool that was in the lower part of the chest. 
There were a chisel, a plane, a mallet, anda 
square. 

Really, if one owned such a chest of tools, 
there wasn’t much of anything one couldn’t 
make. 

Back of the tool-chest was a row of dolls,— 
big, little, and middle-sized, in blue, in pink, 
in yellow, in red, and in green. Cornelia 
hadn’t a minute to spare them. Her eyes 
were glued to the tool-chest. Almost she 
felt the handle of the hammer in her hand 
and heard the crisp buzz of the saw. 

“Hello’p,”’ cried Paul gaily in her ear. 
“Picking out your Christmas present, 
Neelie?”’ 

Cornelia nodded. 

“Tsn’t it a be-you-ti-ful one?’”’ she asked. 
She didn’t need to tell Paul which toy she 
wanted. Any one looking at the Christ- 
mas display would see at once that the tool- 
chest was the only thing there worth having. 

That same afternoon mother and Cor- 
nelia paused before the shop window. 

“My present—the only one I want—is 
there, mother,’’ said Cornelia, wistfully. 
She looked straight at the tool-chest. 

“Ts it, dearie?’”’ said mother, smiling. She 
looked straight at the biggest and most 
beautiful doll. 

Next noon, when Cornelia came by the 
shop window, the tool-chest was gone from 
its place. All the rest of the way home 
Cornelia’s breath came in glad little gasps. 
Mother must never know that she had 
guessed the Christmas secret. 

Outside his house Cornelia met Paul. 
It would do no harm to tell him. 
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“Tt’s gone,” she cried, ‘‘the tool-chest’s 
I ’most know mother’s bought it for 


“Don’t believe she has,’’ said Paul. 

“YVes,—I’m most sure.” 

“Don’t believe it,—you’ll see.” 

When Paul was in a teasing mood, he 
wasn’t a bit pleasant. Cornelia hurried 
home. 

That very evening mother said: “Take 
your candle, Cornelia, and go upstairs, 
please, to the spare room. In the middle 
drawer of the dresser is a roll of pieces 
like your gown—the one I’m letting down. 
Bring the whole roll.”’ 

Cornelia lighted the candle. Slowly she 
went up the long flight of stairs. Through 
the upper hall she ran a race with the little 
black shadows which chased her out of the 
corners. 

On the table of the big cold spare-room 
Cornelia set the candle down. She went to 
the dresser. She tugged and tugged and 
tugged at the middle drawer. It stuck 
fast. Then all at once out it came, so 
quickly and unexpectedly that Cornelia 
sat down hard on the floor. And there, 
right before Cornelia’s unbelieving eyes, 
lay the biggest and most beautiful of all 
the Christmas dolls from the toy shop. 

Her hair hung about her shoulders in 
soft corn-silk curls. Her big brown eyes 
stared up at Cornelia. 

Cornelia gazed back, a big, big lump 
coming into her throat. Could the doll be 
for Edith? She was too grown up. For 
Louise, maybe? No, she was too little to 
be trusted with such a lovely waxen, flaxen 
lady. It could’t be—yes, it could be—it 
must be—her very own Christmas gift. 
And just then, with a sputter, up flared the 
candle. And on a little piece of paper 
pinned to the doll, in mother’s pretty, prim 
hand-writing, Cornelia read,— 


“For Cornelia, 
From mother.’’ 


Cornelia sat still on the cold floor. Out 
of many things that weren’t plain one was 
clear enough. Mother must never, never. 
never know that Cornelia was disappointed. 
Mother had bought the doll because she 
thought it was Cornelia’s choice. How 
any one could suppose that a real live little 
girl would prefer a doll to a tool-chest was 
beyond Cornelia’s understanding. A doll 
was a doll, and that was all there was to it. 
But a tool-chest—there were no end to the 
things it could do. 

‘Cornelia,’ called mother’s voice from 
the foot of the stairs. ‘‘I was mistaken. 
The pieces are in the lower drawer. You 
can’t open the middle one. It stuek so I 
had to use a wedge the other day. Don’t 
try, dear.” 

“All right, mother,” called Cornelia. 

Somehow Cornelia shut the middle 
drawer. Then she opened the lower one, 
took out the roll of goods like her gown, 
and hurried downstairs. 

Of course mother had forgotten all about 
the Christmas doll’s being hidden in the 
middle drawer, or she would never have sent 
Cornelia there. But, if she did remember, 
she would feel quite safe because she would 
be sure that Cornelia could not have opened 
the drawer. 

There was a whole long week before 
Christmas. Somehow Cornelia must keep 
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her secret all to herself, and when Christ- 
mas came, and she saw the doll, she must 
be pleased with it. People did just such 
hard things. Why once, a long time ago, 
when she had been a very little girl, she 
had given mother a funny card worked in 
ted wool. Mother had been so pleased, 
and she had the card yet. 

All that long week Cornelia thought 
about the doll, what she should name it, 
and how she should dress it. She tried 
hard to forget the tool-chest. Almost she 
made herself believe she had—until Christ- 
mas morning. 

There hung the stockings in a row,— 
Harry’s, Edith’s, Cornelia’s, and Louise’s. 
And below them were some packages: Cor- 
nelia saw the long slim one that held the 
doll. And beside it, done up carefully, was 
a large box. Cornelia caught her breath. 

The next instant she had cast cords and 
paper aside. There, before her astonished 
eyes, was the tool-chest, the latch caught, 
the cover shining-with newness. And in- 
side, tied to the handle of the saw, was a 
piece of paper. On it in a funny boyish 
scrawl Cornelia read,— 


“For Neélie, 
From Paul.”’ 


“OQ mother,’ screamed Cornelia, “TI 
thought—I thought—I was going to have a 
doll.”’ 

““A doll?” laughed mother. 
you think that dear?” 

But already Cornelia had opened the 
long slim package. There, in a rose-pink 
gown which mother herself had made, was 
the lovely doll. 

Her brown eyes smiled up at Cornelia. 
And Cornelia’s brown eyes smiled back 
happily. If they had met before, up in 
the spare-room, only they two knew it. It 
should be their own Christmas secret. 

Although the Christmas dolly lived many 
years in a wonderful house made by the 
tools from the chest, she never breathed a 
word of the matter. And Cornelia herself 
was almost a grown-up woman before she 
told mother the whole history of that event- 
ful Christmas week. 


“Why should 
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Substituting for Santa Claus. 


BY LAURA K. HUDSON. 


It was the day after Christmas, and Santa 
Claus was tired and troubled,—tired from 
supplying boys with toys and girls with 
dolls, for all of which Mrs. Santa had made 
the frocks and trimmed the bonnets, and 
troubled with satisfactorily arranging the 
days and the hour for the many Sunday- 
school celebrations at which he was expected 
to officiate. 

“Coming, dearie, coming,’’ he answered 
Mrs. Santa’s call to luncheon; and, slipping 
pencil and note-book into his pocket, he 
added, with a sigh of relief, ‘“‘That’s off my 
mind, for I’ve got a date for every Sunday- 
school from this afternoon on till New Year’s 
Wavics 

‘“Ting-ling-ling-ling!”’ said the phone—the 
North Pole and Metropolitan long distance 
wire—and kept on saying it till Santa took 
up the receiver, and then— 

Well, it’s no wonder Santa moved his hand 
over his long gray locks as if he’d tear them 
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off one by one, and began to sputter explana- 
tions and excuses, nor that Mrs. Santa raised 
eyes and hands in dismay, for there was the 
Ninth Church Sunday-school imploring Santa 
to conduct their Christmas exercises on De- 
cember 28th at 7.30 sharp, and no other 
day and no other hour would possibly suit 
them. 

“Every evening from now on till January 
ist,’ Santa called into the transmitter. 
“No, certainly not—why, days ago: they 
expect me— Well, you should have spoken 
sooner— Ican’t help that-- What's that? 
Repeat that please—Mrs. Santa? Oh, I 
don’t think she’d want to—why, of course 
she can do it, but I don’t think she will] do 
it—neither do J see why she shouldn’t— 
Yes, right here; but she never goes to the 
*phone, it makes her nervous— Yes, I'll ask 
her and let you know. All right. Good- 
bye.” 

Santa rang off and turned to Mrs. Santa. 
“They want you, mother, ’s long’s they 
can’t have me. Now don’t say ‘no,’ mother, 
but let’s talk things over after luncheon. 
You wouldn’t want to disappoint those 
Ninth Church Sunday-school boys and girls, 
mother, would you?” 

All that early afternoon they not only 
talked things over, but grew quite enthusi- 
astic over Mrs. Santa’s first public appear- 
ance. Santa gave her many valuable direc- 
tions, and much good advice, while Mrs. 
Santa herself spent the rest of that day and 
all the next one in elaborate preparations. 

At 7.27 that evening Santa stopped on 
his wild ride over the town to let Mrs. Santa 
off at the Ninth Church; and punctually at 
7.30, while the entire school, augmented by 
parents, relatives, and friends, were singing 
(and with a will and a voice, too), “Santa 
Claus, Santa Claus, make no delay!” she 
stepped out from behind the tall and gor- 
geously appointed Christmas-tree, and faced 
the assembly. 

In a short address she told them how 
‘glad she had been to help out poor, over- 
worked Santa Claus, and how happy to 
make their acquaintance; how much she had 
enjoyed their fine singing; and that now she 
would ask six of the older boys to come for- 
ward and distribute the oranges and candy- 
boxes that were heaped up under and around 
the tree. 

While this was being done, she went on: 
“And now, instead ef giving you each a book 
or a picture, I shall present you with some 
things I have been making for you especially 
to fill individual needs. Let each scholar 
walk up to the tree when his or her name is 
called. I hope you may all like your little 
gifts and may find them useful.” 

Of course every one was pleased at that, 
and even more delighted when they found 
how carefully Mrs. Santa had matched the 
present and the need. 

The small and slam-bangy, squeeky-shoed 
boy received a Fairy Lightfoot Plaster, and 
the little girl overmuch given to wrig- 
wiggling all through prayers and lessons a 
box of Stay Put Pills. 

The lassie who insists on whispering all 
through the closing exercises got a little 
square bottle of Sh-sh-sh Tablets. Rough 
and Ready Richard received a package of 
assorted Pleases, Thank-yous, and Excuse- 
me’s, and Giggling Gertie a large, brand-new 
Bump of dt i 

The young secretary of the Channing 
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Club—a promising member of the Bible 
Class, whose writing is usually done with 
more haste than legibility—was handed a 
tiny case of i dots and t crossings, and the 
very shy and retiring very youngest-teacher- 
of-all a big thick slice of self-assertiveness. 

The superintendent himself got a big soft 
spot (with minute directions for securely 
fastening it in the very middle of his heart) 
for the bashful, the unattached, the unpict- 
uresque, and otherwise uninteresting among 
his little flock; and Frau Schneider, Mother 
of Six, enrolled on the Sunday-school records, 
and present with her seventeen months’ old 
twins to enjoy the tree, was made happy 
with a big lilac box chockful and overflowing 
with Unlimited Patience. In addition every 
box, bottle, and package held, besides, a 
ticket of membership to the Ancient Order 
of Peace and Good Will. 

After three hearty cheers for Mrs. Santa 
Claus, the Sunday-school was dismissed; and, 
as with many jolly “‘ Merry Christmases”’ the 
happy children turned their faces homeward, 
each one of them resolved to make immediate 
and constant use of the presents she had 
given them, 


A Doll Mother. 


Oh, please don’t talk about my ‘‘dolls.” 
It makes me very sad: 
I call them “children” when they’re good, 
And ‘‘dolls” just when they’re bad! 
—Bessie Cahoone Newton, in Little Folks. 


Dick’s Star. 


Dick had been going to school a month. 
Each day Miss Margaret, the teacher, wrote 
a new word on the blackboard, and the chil- 
dren copied it. 

But one morning, instead of writing a 
word as usual, Miss Margaret gave each 
child a sheet of paper. 

“Now, little folks,”’ she said, ‘‘I am going 
to see who can write what we learned yes- 
terday without having a copy to help.” 

Several of the children smiled and went 
to work. 

But Dick sat still with the sheet of paper 
on his desk, and with his new yellow pencil 
held tight in his hand. Travis, Dick’s 
desk-mate, was scribbling on his paper. 

Dick knew what the word was—‘‘ mother 
But he couldn’t remember how to make an 
M! He knew just how the other letters 
looked, and after a while he slowly began to 
make them—‘‘o-t-h-e-r.’’ Over and over 
he wrote the letters. 

“T can put the M in afterward if I think 
of it,’’ whispered Dick to himself. 

Presently Miss Margaret spoke. 

“Two minutes more, boys and girls!” 
she said. ‘‘Do your very best. I am going 
to put a bright golden star on the best- 
written papers, and you may take them 
home.’’ 

Dick’s heart beat fast. How pleased 
mother would be if her boy carried her a 
star paper! But, try as he would, he could 
not think of the way to make an M. You 
see he was a very little boy and had not 
learned much about writing. 

All at once Dick’s eyes fell on some words 
on a blackboard at the other side of the 
room. Miss Margaret had written them for 
the reading class. There, at the very be- 
ginning, was a big M/ Dick remembered 
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now! He had thought it looked like two 
V’s joined together. 

The new yellow pencil began to work very 
fast. All at once Dick stopped. 

Hadn’t Miss Margaret said the class was 
to write the word without any help, and 
wasn’t the big M on the blackboard helping? 

The little boy sighed and swallowed a 
lump in his throat. But somehow he 
couldn’t write another curly M. Instead, 
he stood the yellow pencil on its rubber 
head, and began slowly to rub out the two 
M’s he had made. Before he had quite 
finished Miss Margaret stood by his desk. 

“Why, Dick, you musn’t rub out your 
M’s, little boy! See, you haven’t any, all 
the way down the page! Why are you rub- 
bing out the only ones you have made?’’ 

All the children were looking at Dick, and 
his face grew red. 

“I—I couldn’t remember how to make 
M’s, Miss Margaret, an’—an’ you said we 
musn’t have anything to go by—but I 
couldn’t help seeing that one on the black- 
board over there! An’ I started to make 
some, an’ then I thought it would be like— 
like stealing M’s, so I was rubbing them 
out!” 

And then, even if he was a six-year-old 
boy, Dick put his head down behind his 
desk, and the children knew he was crying, 
even if he did pretend to be looking for some- 
thing in his desk! 

Miss Margaret did not collect any more 
papers. 

Instead she went over to her table and 
worked busily for a minute. Then she 
came back to Dick’s desk. 

“Children,” she said, and Dick raised his 
head, winking hard to stop the tears from 
running out of his eyes. ‘‘I want you all to 
see what I have put on Dick’s paper.’’ 

Then Dick forgot his tears; for there, right 
where everybody could see it, was a beauti- 
ful golden star. 

“Listen to what I have written by the 
star, boys and girls,” said Miss Margaret. 
“ "This star is given Dick Hastings, the boy 
who would not steal an M/’” 

Dick has a good many star papers now, 
and his mother keeps them in a special cor- 
ner in her desk. But she says the first star 
is the most precious one of all!—Z£. T. Crit- 
tenden, in the Sunday-School Times. 


Our Floy is not familiar with the breakfast 
dish, hominy. The other morning she break- 
fasted with her uncle and auntie and tasted 
it for the first time. The little maiden was 
quite delighted with it evidently. When 
she got home, she exclaimed: “‘O mamma, 
we had harmony for breakfast.””—The Youth’s 
Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND Druaarsts. 
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Just now, with Christmas in the “middle 
front”? of the stage, our churches, and the 
churches not ours, are holding fairs and 
beguiling the Christmas spirit to devote 
itself to religious and ethical causes while 
at the same time it fulfils its legitimate 
purpose in the game of “give and take.” 

The fair for the Parish House Fund at 
Staten Island, November 12 and 13, pro- 
claimed itself by an announcement in an 
almost magazine proportion. The sale was 
held in a hall, and there were two enter- 
tainments, one for {the ‘grown [people and 
an afternoon Shadow Play for the children. 
The fair was most successful. 

At Staten Island the Sunday-school has 
adopted the graded system and has met 
with satisfying results. Some of Mr. Clark’s 
sermon topics are: “The Law of Spiritual 
Gravitation,” ‘Discovery, Invention, and 
Christian Civilization,’ ““The New Call to 
Social Service,” ‘‘Putitanic and Practical 
Piety.” 

The “Curtis Club,” which is the men’s 
club of this church, discusses civic and 
social subjects. Mr. Robert Buchanan, Jr., 
lately addressed the members on the work of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research. Other 
prominent speakers are booked for the 
winter. 

The Alliance has for its study course 
“The Life and Work of some Philosophers, 
Ancient and Modern.” ‘The women began 
their meetings with Plato: they will end 
with Walt Whitman. 

‘There seems to be an awakening conscience 
in the Alliances toward the League. The 
membership is going up rapidly, and the 
two representatives of the League who are 
visiting the New York and New Jersey 
Alliances to talk to them about the work 
and necessities of the mother body, meet 
with such quick and warm response that it 
is most heartening. The coming back to 
the League of the Montclair Branch has 
had a good effect upon other branches. 
The League always felt this would be so, 
and the belief added zest to the desire for 
a united force. 

At the League meeting, December 3, Mr. 
Greenhut of Manhattan will speak of the 
welfare work he has introduced in his own 
large department store on 6th Avenue, 
with such gratifying results. After the 
meeting members and friends are to visit 
the Lincoln Settlement, the new settle- 
ment for the colored people. 

The usual union service was held Thanks- 
giving morning in Mr. Forbes’s church. 
All Unitarian societies joined in this ex- 
cept Mr. Harvey’s Flatbush congregation. 
There was a good reason for this. The 
Flatbush churches are very liberal on the 
whole. There is a large Universalist church, 
a large Congregational church, whose lib- 
erality of creed is noteworthy, a Metho- 
dist and Baptist, beside the old Dutch 
Congregational church. All these churches 
have united and planned a Thanksgiving 
Service which will be held in the several 
churches in turn. Mr. Harvey was asked 
to unite in the movement and considered 
it wise to accept. 

Surely there is something appropriate in 
celebrating so liberal a movement on this 
day of days set aside for thankfulness. 

There is the old Dutch element in Flat- 
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bush, but there is the very new and up-to- 


toward liberality and co-operation among 
the churches here is very noticeable and en- 
couraging. : 

All of us Unitarians are ,thankful for 
everything, ourselves included; but to go 
into orthodox churches and be able to 
feel thankful for being there is a new and 
good thing. 

There will be something good to tell about 
the sThird Church (Mr. Brundage’s) soon, 
but it must keep until a later time. ; The 
Second Church (Mr. .Dutton’s) is doing its 
usual work, and reaching out in helpfulness 
to ,others. The condition of :the - Fifth 
Church (Mr. Baker’s) is holding a place in 
the Second Church’s regard just now. Of 
course the South Brooklyn work should 
always have been considered a missionary 
movement. It was, and still is, a question 
there whether our faith can reach to the 
hearts of “the people,” so called, and the 
chance to prove it or disprove it lies over 
there in South Brooklyn. Mr. Dutton 
feels that the test should be made if it can 
be done on a sensible, businesslike plane. 
But he thinks sentiment should give place 
to a thorough understanding of conditions 
and a generous sympathetic attitude. What 
the outcome will be remains to be seen. 
In the mean time Mr. Dutton preaches 
there when he can, and Mrs. Baker is carry- 
ing on the Sunday-school and Alliance work. 
There is to be a sale for the benefit of the 
society early this month. 

The Sunday-school in Mr. Dutton’s church 
is studying the three following lines of 
thought: Junior Classes, “‘“Scenes in the 
Life of Jesus,’’ “Heroic Characters’’; Middle 
Classes, “‘Foundation Truths in Religion”’; 
Senior Class, ‘“‘The Flowering of Christian- 
ity into Universal Religion.’”’ Mr. Dutton’s 
sermon subjects for December are: ‘‘The 
Frontiers of Life, Sacred and Secular,” 
“The Secret Springs of Gladstone’s Life,” 
“Which is Human, which Divine?” 

At Mr. Holmes’s church the Alliance 
has, to a certain extent, open meetings. 
At these sessions Mr. Holmes is to give a 
course on: “Amos, the Prophet of Israel,”’ 
“John, the Baptist,” ‘“Savonarola, the 
Monk of Florence,’’ John Knox, the Pres- 
byterian,” ‘“‘John Wesley, the Methodist,” 
“Theodore Parker, the Great American 
Preacher.” 

The new class for the study of social 
problems is under the management of Mr. 
E. E. Pratt, a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. The work of this 
class is along serious lines. Poverty, child 
labor, tuberculosis, tenement congestion, 
etc., are subjects discussed. 

The Messiah Sunday-school has now 
classes for children from four to six, from 
four to seven, and so on, until the class for 
boys and girls from thirteen to seventeen 
(Mr. O. F. Page, teacher) merges into the 
study of social problems which the adult 
classes are considering. 

The publication of the ‘“‘ Messiah Pulpit”’ 
has been resumed. One sermon a month 
is by this means given to the public at 5 
cents a copy. Two sermons have already 
been issued: “The Vice of Expediency,” 
“The New Work of the Church.” The 
next sermon, ‘‘ The Better Self,” is now in 
the hands of the printer. 

The new minister at Elizabeth will un- 
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|doubtedly enable that brave society to 
date element also, and the general trend , 


undertake and accomplish much more work. 

At Ridgewood they have paid off the 
church debt a year and a half in advance. 
The Alliance has paid for repairs and a three 
years’ insurance policy. This little society 
is entirely out of debt and contributes to 
the Middle States Conference, Southern 
circuit work, local hospital, and responds 
to all appeals from other’societies. 

The work done in and by the New Jersey 
churches sis very encouraging to us New 
Yorkers, and should be interesting to Uni- 
tarians at large. 

Of course preparations for Christmas 
are absorbing’ us all now. If the report 
given by a reputable New York paper, of 
the conditions among the poor on Thanks- 
giving Day, can be relied upon, and the 
conditions hold over until Christmas, there 
will be fewer empty stomachs and stockings 
than are usual on such occasions. 

We are told that on Thanksgiving Day 
public dinners~went—so to speak—beg- 
ging,—not people begging for dinners, but 
dinners imploring to be eaten. This seems 
amazing, almost unearthly; but the rea- 
son given is that the unemployed are fewer, 
and, with employment, the poor prefer to 
provide for themselves. 

The request, by a warden of one of the 
prisons, that the magistrate should let no 
guilty wretch escape on Thanksgiving Day, 
in order that the preparations might be 
consumed by said wretches, smacks of a 
quality quite new in our annals. But, 
howe’er that be, I trust that there is a germ 
of truth in the statement at least, and for 
Christmas and all other days I pray that 
God will ‘“‘bless us every one.” He TFes 


The Federation of Churches. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
is organized, with Rev. O. P. Gifford, pres- 
ident, Rev. George Hodges, Rev. Herbert 
A. Manchester, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot 
as vice-presidents. In the recent annual 
report the field secretary, Rev. Edward 
Tallmadge Root, records advances in the 
better feeling between the churches, and 
notes, as the most important development 
of the year the drawing together of the 
churches of Greater Boston by the move- 
ment for Boston 1915. This temporary 
alliance must influence the general move- 
ment for common work. 

Mr. Root agrees with others in saying 
that community building is to be the ab- 
sorbing interest of the century, and in this 
work the church should take an important 
part. In closing his report, Mr. Root said: 


Community obligation is the positive 
meaning of Church Federation. Feel this 
obligation, and we must and will get to- 
gether. This gives adequate motive to the 
negative work of removing overlapping, and 
the positive work of overcoming overlook- 
ing. In small places so soon as the minister 
accepts Oberlin as his model he will say, 
“But he was the pastor of five villages, and 
I am one-fifth of a pastor of one village. 
This must no longer be.” 

Where several churches are necessary, 
obviously no real community building can 
take place save by their co-operation, dis- 
tinct as the fingers, yet one as the hand. 
Here John Calvin is our model. Without 
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any more civil authority than a modern 
pastor among colleagues he became Geneva’s 
expert in community building. The most 
significant sentence I have found lately 


was in Calvin’s Life, by Williston Walker: 


construction of the’ Commonwealth. 


“The Venerable Compagnie of pastors had 
an influence much greater than that indi- 
cated by its constitutional rights, for it had 
that force which comes from frequent dis- 
cussion and consequent united opinion. 
Why may not the pastors and churches of 
any American community have the same 
force? The very fact that they belong to 
independent denominations will render the 
more impressive their united opinion, if it 
can be attained. Our age hardly desires a 
clerical leadership, let the committee that 
represents the churches include laymen as 
well. As the State Federation is a joint 
committee of State denominational bodies, 
so the local federation is a joint committee 
of the local churches. Instead of being a 
needless piece of machinery, if our promises 
are valid, it is the absolutely indispensable 
condition of church efficiency as our age 
demands it. What is there for a local fed- 
eration to do? Before it does anything, the 
first and crying necessity is to make it pos- 
sible for the churches to come to a common 
consciousness by “‘frequent discussion and 
consequent united opinion.”” Then the joint 
committee will quickly find needs. And 
is there anything, humanly speaking, which 
such a federation of the churches in any 
town or city could not do in the sup- 
pression of evil and in community building? 
The task of this council is to make this 
truth so apparent that the churches of the 
State will group themselves, by townships 
or convenient groups, for such serious co- 
operation. No authority indeed is possible 
but the logic of the facts, and no other is 
needed. ‘he watch-word of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs which is transforming 
Kentucky educationally may well be ours,— 
“Keep the facts before the people, till the 
people change the facts!”’ 

But this remark of Dr. Walker also shows 
the deepest significance of the council itself. 


What has been gained by five years of pa-| 


tient persistence in the day of small things? 
This is itself of fundamental value, that the 
denominations of Massachusetts, by ‘“‘fre- 
quent discussions,’ are gaining ‘‘the force 
which comes from united opinion.’’ The 
next step to community building is the re- 
If the 
churches of each community must under- 
take the former, must not the denomina- 
tions of the State, through this council, 
face the latter? 

Boston 1915 has selected for its goal a 
date for which the reason is not apparent. 
For the State of Massachusetts, as a whole, 
there is coming within a decade an anniver- 
sary of such profound significance that it is 
sure’to be elaborately observed. Can that 
event in the history of American coloniza- 
tion which is universally admitted to have 
made the deepest impression on our social 
and religious life, the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth in 1620, be better commemo- 
rated than by signalizing the last decade 
of these 300 years by the conscious and 
united purpose of the federated churches 
to take their true place as commonwealth 
builder, and lead all the forces that make for 
health, wealth, knowledge, beauty, right- 


eousness, and_ brotherhood to make Mas- |} 
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sachusetts the best commonwealth to all 
the world by 1920? I propose the motto, 
in which all our plans may be summed up: 
Massachusetts 1920! 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot on Proctor 
Academy. 


Dr. Eliot addressed a crowded gathering 
at the home of Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, 
151 Commonwealth Avenue, on Tuesday, 
December 7, as follows:— 

“When we think of $50 as the average 
payment of a Proctor Academy pupil for 
tuition and books,” said President Eliot, 
“do we not also think of the many $50 we 
throw away, and of how much less is the 
product of many of the $50 we spend? 


“Fifty dollars for Proctor Academy is) 


absolutely the best investment that can be 
made in the world for fifty dollars. 
more in human power and happiness. It 
increases the possibilities of happiness not 
only in one life, but in a long succession of 
lives. We are moved by this appeal, and 


we realize, when we hear its story, that the | 


work has been done by men and women of 
remarkable devotion, who make deep sac- 
rifices. How about those teachers who 
serve at Proctor Academy at very low sal- 
aries? How about the fathers and mothers 
who spare the children from the work of the 
family? How about the earnestness of the 
boys and girls themselves? 

‘*Tn the Southern country there is a vigor- 
ous movement to establish secondary schools. 
Each is a centre of light, and the establish- 
ing of them is the most cheerful sign of the 
redemption of the South. Proctor Academy 
is just stich a centre of light in a dark place. 

‘There is another interest besides that of 
the ordinary hopeful boys and girls at Proc- 
tor. Last year, in speaking of Proctor 
Academy, I said it preserved the ‘sports.’ 
That word has one very good and one very 
doubtful meaning. By sports I meant the 
natural history sport,—the unexpected, ad- 
mirable example of a species, the accidental 
occurrence of an individual of any species 
that far excels the average of the species. 

“Now, though I like to think of education 
done for the masses, for the average boy and 
girl, I like still more to think of education 
done for the unusual boy and girl, for that 
aids not only the student, but also the com- 
munity from which he came and the com- 
munity to which he goes. The day of 
leadership is not over, though we like to-day 
to promote the good of the democratic mass. 

“* Always the people of New England, and 
especially of Eastern Massachusetts, have 
been more willing to give private money for 
public education than any other section of 
our country. I rejoice to believe this is still 
characteristic. Many communities give to 
hospitals and places that provide refuge 
or aid for the sick. ‘These are necessary, 
and they are done amply, in the spirit of 


love and service; but the giving that builds | 


up the good interests of society is construc- 
tive and not palliative.’’ 

Other speakers were the Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, Franklin, N.H., president of 
the board of trustees; the Rev. Henry 
G. Ives, Andover, N.H., financial agent of 
the Academy; Harry G. Dean, Grafton, 
N.H., representing Proctor Academy Alumni 
Association; Clarence E. Carr, Andover, 
N.H., treasurer of the Academy; and Prof. 


It yields | 
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‘'T. P. Farr of the Academy. The Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham introduced the speakers. 

The $61,000 of which he spoke is composed 
of the following needs:— 

I. $19,000 to complete the addition of 
$40,000 to the Permanent Fund, by January 
I, in order to secure the $15,000 promised 
by Mr. Hackley upon this condition. 

2. $10,000 still owing on the boys’ dor- 
mitory. 

3. $2,000 for grading. 

4. $15,000 for a steam-heating and electric 
lighting plant. 

5. $15,000 for a Science Building, to re- 
lieve the present overcrowded class-room 
with a fund for maintaining it. 

I hope that these ringing words of Dr. 
Eliot will be heeded, ‘‘ Proctor Academy 
faces to-day both a crisis and an oppor- 
tunity.” Every step it has undertaken 
within the past five years has been accom- 
| plished, and we cannot afford to let it retreat 
or fail, now when the demand for it is so 
rapidly increasing, both as a denominational 
asset and as a power for righteousness among 
the hills of New Hampshire. HG. ii 


International Notes. 


BY C. W. WENDTE. 


The enrolment of members of the Liberal 
Christian pilgrimage to the Berlin Congress 
next summer is proceeding in a very satis- 
factory manner. The party will sail from 
Boston, July 13, by a Leyland Liner, all 
of whose cabin accommodation has’ been 
reserved for them, travel together through 
England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and France, according to the Itinerary 
printed in the Christian Register of December 
2, and, returning, sail for Boston in two 
sections from Antwerp by the Red Star 
Line, August 25 and September 8. ‘The 
cost of this excursion is $375, everything 
included. 

A supplementary tour has been arranged 
for those who may desire to attend the Hun- 
garian Unitarian four hundredth anni- 
versary at Koloszva4r and the Theodore 
Parker one hundredth anniversary at his 
grave in Florence, Italy, as follows:— 

Itinerary for Hungarian-Italian Trip. 
Same as Main Tour to Munich, August 16. 
Thence, August 17, leave Munich by rail 
for Linz. August 18, by steamer to Vienna. 
August 19, at Vienna. August 20, by rail 
to Budapest. August 21 (Sunday), at Buda- 
pest. August 22, by rail to Koloszva4r (Hun- 
gary). August 23, 24, 25, at Koloszvdr. 
August 26, return by rail to Budapest. 
August 27, to Agram (Hungary). August 
28 (Sunday), to Fiume, Hungary. August 
29, Adriatic steamer from Fiume to Venice. 
August 30, at Venice, gondola trip. August 
31, to Florence. September 1, in Florence. 
September 2, to Milan. September 3, via 
the St. Gotthard to Lucerne. September 4 
(Sunday), at Lucerne. September 5, to 


Paris. September 6, in Paris. September 
7, to Antwerp. September 8, departure 
from Antwerp (steamer sails). September 


18, arrive in Boston. 

The dates alter September 1 are optional, 
as the trip can be extended at pleasure. 
As given above, however, the excursion will 
| last fifteen days longer, and cost $100 more, 
1.€., $475 in all. 

A circular giving full details of these ex- 
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ctirsions may be procured by addressing 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Particular attention is called to the flexi- 
ble arrangements made with Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Son, who have these trips in charge, 
by which parties contemplating an earlier 
sailing to Europe by any line of steamships, 
in June or July, can be accommodated and 
still be accounted as members of the Pil- 
grimage. Thus they would help to swell 
the number of persons necessary to assure 
the substantial reductions in the rates of 
travel, and travel with the party so far as 
their inclination and ability may permit. 
Our Unitarian clergy and laity are asked to 
manifest in this matter the esprit de corps 
essential to the large success of the enter- 
prise, which has been undertaken in the 
common interest and in which its promoters 
deserve to be sustained. Correspondence on 
this subject with the secretary, whose address 
is given above, will be given prompt, and, it 
is hoped, satisfactory, attention. No berths 
will be assigned on the outgoing steamer 
until January 3 ensuing, and then in the 
order of the applications received. At 
present about sixty persons have either 
enrolled themselves or are in correspondence 
with the committee. An early application 
is therefore desirable as the cabin accommo- 
dation is limited. 

It is hoped soon to publish the preliminary 
programme of the congress which already 
embraces a brilliant list of names of scholars, 
preachers, and reformers of many nations. 
The German committee is already at work. 
In England Dr. R. J. Campbell, who is 
to speak at the Congress on Social Issues, 
has invited the American party to his church, 
the City Temple in London, for a special 
reception to be held in their honor. The 
Unitarians of Liverpool, Oxford, and London 
have arranged for similar gatherings. Our 
Dutch friends and cousins-german will not 
be outdone in this matter. The Hungarian- 
Italian excursion will be of singular romance 
and beauty. In Florence Rev. Tony André, 
D.D., who was a delegate to the Boston 
International Congress of 1907, and whose 
church owns the cemetery in which Theodore 
Parker lies buried, will welcome and guide 
the pilgrims who are to lay a wreath upon 
his monument on the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. 

Japan.—The Kobe Chronicle of Japan, in 
its issue of November 10, contains the fol- 
lowing letter, whose authorship Dr. Mac- 
Cauley writes us he does not know. It is 
extremely significant and confirmatory of 
all our information from that country. The 
Doctor Ebina referred to is a Congregational 
minister, but holds pronouncedly Uni- 
tarian opinions, and is “‘the most successful 
preacher in Japan.” 


To THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ CHRONICLE?” 


Sir,—Full reports of the conference held 
in Tokyo last month, in commemoration of 
the planting of Protestant Christianity in 
Japan in 1859 have appeared in Yokohama 
and Kobe papers. The conference seems 
to have given satisfaction to the persons who 
convened it and to those who took a leading 
part in the proceedings. That, perhaps, is 
natural enough. But to unprejudiced on- 
lookers like myself the conference had one 
great defect: it entirely failed to represent 
in a true light the actual state of thought 
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, among the majority of Japanese Christians ” 
| to-day. From what was stated in the news- 


papers a casual reader might easily be led to 
entertain the notion that orthodox thought 
is in the ascendency in Japan to-day, which 
is the exact opposite of the truth. The 
majority of the most powerful Protestant 
teachers and nearly all the most indepen- 
dent churches are pronouncedly unorthodox; 
and, moreover, the leaders of the heterodox 
movement are quite confident that as soon as 
Japanese Protestant churches succeed in 
ridding themselves of the control of the 
missionaries they will openly reject the creed 
proclaimed by the Rev. James Ballagh, 
Bishop Williams, Dr. Hepburn, and other 
founders of Protestant missions here. What- 
ever the conference revealed, it carefully 
concealed the total change of front which 
has been witnessed in the ranks of Japanese 
Protestant Christendom during the past two 
decades. The liberal and comparatively 
free-thinking section of the Protestant 
Church was not properly represented at the 
conference. ‘Those who arranged the pro- 
ceedings succeeded in giving the greatest 
prominence possible to orthodox sentiments 
day after day and in suppressing differences 
of opinion on vital subjects. As far as I 
remember, the only Unitarian asked to speak 
was the Rev. D. Ebina. Now it is pertinent 
to inquire whether a conference of such a 
kind is to be regarded as an index of the 
state of opinion in the Japanese Protestant 
Church to-day? 

One of the explanations given of the ret- 
icence observed in regard to the triumph of 
rationalism in the Japanese Church is that 
Japanese Christians were reluctant to say 
anything that might hurt the feelings of the 
organizers of the demonstration. ‘This har- 
monizes with much that habitually takes 
place in this “‘land of compromises.” Truth 
may go to the wall, but feelings must be 
respected. No peace actually exists be- 
tween the defenders of supernaturalism and 
its learned assailants in Japanese Protestant 
Christendom, and so the whole conference 
was a mere make-believe, a whitening of the 
outside of the Protestant sepulchre. It 
represented nothing but the views of the 
persons who summoned it and piloted it 
through its five days’ work. The outside 
public were not informed by this conference 
that the cardinal doctrines of Christianity 
as they are expounded by the venerable 
founders of Protestantism in this country 
have been renounced by hundreds of Jap- 
anese Christian pastors, nor that the whole 
of the Kumiat Kyokai [Congregational 
Church], the most powerful and by far the 
most independent body of Protestants in 
Japan, is permeated with Unitarianism. 
Writers in Japanese magazines are beginning 
to call attention to these things, and it is 
my opinion that we have by no means 
heard the last of what the orthodox demon- 
stration known as the Semi-centennial 
Protestant Conference did and failed to do. 
One thing is certain: as data for the study 
of Protestant Christianity as it exists in 
Japan to-day, the materials furnished by the 
conference have very little value. One side 
of the picture, highly embellished, only was 
shown. I am not reluctant to confess that 
to me the other side is of far more interest, 
as it is associated with progress, enlighten- 
ment, and independence of thought. All 
things are represented to be going on har- 
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moniously in the little world called the 
Protestant Church. Are things as quiet as 
they are made to appear? Is the belief 
emphasized by the conference that of the 
most intellectual and best-educated of Jap- 
anese Protestants? I say, certainly not; and 
I make this assertion in full knowledge of 
the opinion of thoughtful Japanese on this 
subject. I am yours, etc. 
AN OBSERVER. 
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Sermons of Dr. Clarke. 


Washington Gladden, in his recently 
published ‘‘Recollections,’’ says that ‘Good 
sermons may be and ought to be good lit- 
erature: the free, direct, conversational 
handling of a theme in the presence of an 
audience makes good reading in a book.” 
These words seem to me especially true of 
the new book whose title heads this com- 
munication. This book is a compilation of 
sermons preached _by James Freeman Clarke, 
nearly all of them ‘during the last years of 
his life, and some of them within the last 
few weeks, and edited by his daughter, Miss 
I. Freeman Clarke. The issuing of this 
book is most timely, as it begins with a 
helpful and inspiring sermon on the “‘Joys 
of Christmas,’ the second being ““A Happy 
New Year,’ and the third, ‘“The Coming 
Year.”’ This is something more than a 
book of sermons, as commonly understood. 
Its purpose is to present something com- 
forting and cheering, something to strengthen 
the weary and to pour a little oil into the 
wounds of the afflicted. This purpose it 
admirably fulfils. The sermons sum up the 
practical, spiritual wisdom of Mr. Clarke’s 
long, most able, and helpful ministry. 

One of the ablest preachers of Boston, 
not a Unitarian, told me years ago that he 
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DECEMBER BULLETIN JUST OUT! 


What Some Unitarians 
Are Saying 


Recent utterances by Eliot, Frothing- 
ham, Doan, Gannett, DeLong, Dole, and 
Crothers. An impressive evidence of 
the trend of Unitarian opinion. 

Copies may be obtained at Unitarian 
Headquarters(Boston and NewYork) or of 


Rev. WILLIAM W. PECK, Secretary 
Murdock Parsonage, Winchendon, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aanetances temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ae. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, Preszdent. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B, Field, Sugerintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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was more indebted to Mr. Clarke than to 
any other writer and thinker. I heartily 
commend this new book to the attention 
of those who are looking for help and in- 
spiration on the highest themes of life. I 
will also for the second time call the at- 
tention of readers of the Register to ‘‘Mes- 
sages of Faith, Hope, and Love,” a religious 
manual for daily use, composed of brief 
selections from the writings of Mr. Clarke, 
which daily use at my breakfast table has 
been found most helpful and uplifting. 

; . Wiitiam L,. CHAFFIN. 

Nort Easton, Mass. 


G. Subba Rau. 


The Meadville Theological School tre- 
cently held a solemnly impressive service 
in commemoration of Prof. G. Subba Rau, 
who died at Bellara, Madras, on October 7. 
Mr. Rau came to Meadville in the autumn 
of 1906 as first holder of the Brahmo-Somaj 
Scholarship in our school, a scholarship 
which has already contributed spiritual 
good upon us, and which, it is hoped, will 
serve to initiate Hindu students into a fuller 
knowledge of our Western problems and our 
methods of study. Mr. Rau had won 
honors as a student in India and was, since 
1902, vice-principal and professor of mathe- 
matics in Zamoriris College in Calicut, 
being active also as an editor and as a 
preacher of the Brahmo-Somaj. We found 
him to be a gentleman of distinguished cult- 
ure and spiritual elevation, and there are 
many of us who have been deeply indebted 
to him for precious gifts of friendship; and 
‘we sorrow profoundly at the loss to our- 
selves and to India of his noble leadership 
in work for the enlightenment and puri- 
fication of the world. Readers of the 
Christian Register will remember that an 
effort was made to procure co-operation 
with him in the practical work which he 
projected for his church on his return to the 
southern province of Madras. With in- 
tense devotion to his native land he planned 
a system of agencies for the purification of 
religious life, the emancipation from primi- 
tive custom and evils of caste, the estab- 
lishment of chapels and religious class-rooms, 
public libraries and reading-rooms and night 
schools for the poor. He saw the intense 
unrest of his people and the spread of secular 
views, and he dreamed of a great mission of 
religious enthusiasm and religious enlighten- 
ment which should give health and efficiency 
to the disturbed national consciousness. 
He undertook to raise a sum of money for 
this work in India and hoped for an equal 
amount from the philanthropy of America. 
A committee was formed to aid him in this, 
on which committee I served as secretary- 
treasurer. To our keen regret the results 
were meagre and disappointing, and the 
failure was painful to Mr. Rau, especially 
when even before his return to India symp- 
toms of a fatal malady appeared, and he re- 
quired medical treatment in a hospital in 
Boston. : 

After a painful invalidism in India he 
has passed away with his noble dream un- 
fulfilled, and we who knew him and re- 
vered him have felt that there was a re- 
newed call of missionary duty addressed to 
us. The work of the Brahmo-Somaj in 

‘India is our work, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Mozoomdar, Benoyendra Nath Sen,—these 
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are names of our spiritual kindred, and all 
recent residents of Meadville will add the 
names of Mr. Rau and Mr. Sehanovis, 
names that evoke our deep affection and 
admiration. ‘The Brahmo-Somaj is an or- 
ganized activity which should be viewed 
as our foreign mission in India. An oppor- 
tunity in now offered of doing a little for 
this cause in memory of our dear brother. 
At a meeting held October 17, at the Presi- 
dency College in Madras, with Mr. C. 
Karunakara Menon, editor of the Indian 
Patriot, in the chair, a committee was ap- 
pointed to raise a suitable memorial to Subba 
Rau; and the proposal is to raise a thousand 
rupees for a rest house in Calicut for the use 
of preachers and workers of the Brahmo- 
Somaj, this being among the last wishes of 
Mr. Rau. It is further proposed to find 
fifteen hundred rupees for a medal or prize 
for physics and mathematics in the Zamo- 
riris College where Mr. Rau taught. At the 
suggestion of President Southworth I offer 
to receive contributions for this useful 
memorial and will acknowledge subscriptions 
in the Christian Register and publish the 
receipt of the treasurer in Madras. Con- 
tributions, however small, will be gratefully 
received. Francis A. CHRISTIE. 

MEADVILLE, Pa, 

(An appreciative letter has also come from 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, which we should be 
glad to print.) 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The speaker at the meeting of the club on 
Wednesday, December 8, was Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, LL.D., professor of history in 
Harvard University. Prof. Hart has just 
had his sabbatical year, which he used in a 
journey around the world. The subject of 
his address was “‘ The Uplift of the East,”— 
the countries of the Far East, India, China, 
and Japan, being the ones spoken of. Dr. 
Hart had made his journey with the broad- 
mindedness of a true scholar. He used the 
discrimination of the historian. He saw 
with trained vision, and therefore he saw 
more broadly than the ordinary traveller. 
He was not bewildered by the strangeness 
and the detail that prevent some travellers 
returning with clear ideas. And not only 
had Dr. Hart gathered wisely his material, 
his address was remarkable for the orderly 
marshalling of facts and the skilful connect- 
ing of arguments. So masterly an address 
is rare. 

The address described the conditions of 
life in the Far East under the four heads, 
Material, Educational, Governmental, Re- 


ligious. Then it dealt with the results of 
Western influence under the same four heads. 

In introducing the subject the speaker 
gave the point of view of those nations. 
When we read, “‘ The people that sat in dark- 
ness saw a great light,’’ we are inclined to 
think it must be our light that changes 
darkness to light. We regard our ways as 
wiser than, and our civilization as superior 
to, those of other nations. But China, for 
example, has reason for its opinion that it is 
superior to us. China is the oldest nation 
on earth that has a conscious existence. It 
has historical records running back to the 
remote centuries when other peoples were 
but forming legends or had not yet become 
separate nations. China thinks its endur- 
ance is proof of its surpassing excellence. 

It is difficult for a man of the Occident to 
conceive the material conditions of life in 
the Far East. The common people live 
literally in the dirt. The ordinary houses, 
occupied by the swarming millions of the 
population of China, are huts, with no floors 
but the beaten earth. Crops sometimes 
fail in one province when they are good in 
the next province; but the absence of roads 
prevents the surplus good being hauled to 
those in need, and great numbers die in 
these famines. ; 

Education is not only unprogressive, but 
its force is away from any progress. It isa 
study of the past, largely of the opinions of 
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the men of the past. In China the method 
of writing is so difficult of comprehension 
that the average people cannot read and 
write. The government of the people of 
China is that of an absolute despotism, and 
taxation is irregular and severe,—‘‘a system 
of squeeze.’’ There are a number of dif- 
ferent religions in these nations. They 
range from what is little more than a system 
of archaic ethics to a religion that has elab- 
orate ceremonials of a revolting character. 
But in all the religions put together there is 
very little to arouse and vivify a people. 

What are the results of the influence of 
Western civilization upon those nations? 
Commerce has introduced to them better 
light, better clothing, better transportation, 
and many other material advantages. The 
best results of missionary endeavor is in 
better schools: the best schools in China 
are the mission schools. This has an in- 
fluence on the government, for it has al- 
ways been the custom in appointing men to 
governmental positions to choose men of 
education. It is inevitable that the better 
education of these better schools should 
affect the spirit of the government. 

Many people expect Western religion to 
have great results in uplifting the Far East. 
After four hundred years of missionary 
effort in India only 1 per cent. of the people 
are converted to Christianity. The great 
truth is that the East will not be passive in 
the hands of the West. Of the things we 
offer as material advantages they adopt 
what they want to, but they keep the choice 
in their own hands. So in other lines of 
influence, they assimilate some things, but 
they go their own way. We cannot make 
them over. In Japan the missions have 
gained a strong hold; but the Japanese 
insist on taking over the management of 
them. China will adopt our great method 
of transportation, the railroad. But they 
will build their: own railroads. Far from 
being like clay in the hands of accidental 
potters, the life of the East accepts, rejects 
assimilates what our life offers, but all this 
in accordance with the nature of its own 
life. And China will yet become one of the 
greatest powers of the whole world. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


When Doctors Disagree. 


Judgment is often asked on certain books 
for Sunday-School teaching. To reply is 
dangerous, for “‘doctors disagree.’’ Take, 
for instance, Dr. Hodges’ ‘‘Garden of Eden” 
and other Old Testamentstories. The Nation 
declares the book to be vulgar, and con- 
spicuously so. Another reviewer praises the 
same volume as a delightful and valuable 
contribution to Sunday-School ‘literature. 
Do you ask, what is to be done? Use your 
own judgment, but be guided by the best- 


known standards in any given department. 
* * * * * * * 


The illustration above enforces the peren- 
nial truth, that good people and well-in- 
formed are continually divided over this 
question of popularizing serious subjects. 
The division will always exist. The cause 
lies in temperament, training, and also in 
difference of views as to means to ends. 
Some ministers praise “The Twentieth 
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Century New ‘Testament’; others con- 
demn it. Some advocate the sole use of the 
Bible in teaching: others as strongly stand 
by the usual ‘‘Helps.” It seems to me 
there is a happy medium,—one of union of 
contrasts and not a timid compromise. 
* * * * * * * 
Strength comes from this union because 
we get our own thought reinforced by the 
wisdom and spiritual insight of others. It 
is interesting to find Mr. Parker, in his re- 
cent book, saying that Grover Cleveland 
emphatically declared he wanted only the 
Bible. That was good enough for him. He 
had no use for notes or editings or explana- 
tions whatever. Which only goes to show 
that a man may be strong in some things 
and very weak in others. 
* * * * * ES * 


But I have the conviction that Mr. Cleve- 
land probably meant that he could find the 
chief moral and religious truths of the Bible 
on the surface, and that he left all other 
matters to those who cared to delve and 
dig. But in teaching youth we speedily 
find that such a rudimentary standard will 
not do. We are questioned on passages by 
fertile youth; we are made to explain history, 
evolution, racial problems; we are brought 
face to face with modern thought. The 
Bible plus reverential, rational interpreta- 
tion is our only resource. That treat- 
ment should be dignified and progressive. 

* * * * * * * 


This brings me to the completion of my 
circle of suggestions. In the Beacon Series 
of manuals there is safety. Dignity and 
progressiveness are allied and well ex- 
emplified. These books will steadily find 
way by virtue of their good scholarship and 
sanity of treatment. Other authors before 
them have done the same thing, and the 
catalogue of the Sunday-School Society 
proves how the idea I commend has been 
worked out. These books, however, are the 
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latest, and I call renewed attention to the 
new manuals of our publication department. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Gnion. 


Fair Note. 


In connection with the fair, our many 
friends will be interested to hear that the 
total proceeds to date is $1,926.49. 


Memorial Fund. 


In connection with the Life Members’ 
Table at the recent fair, several people con- 
tributed small sums in memory of a de- 
ceased friend or minister; and, as this money 
does not properly belong in the Life Mem- 
bership Fund, a Memorial Fund was created. 

By vote of the executive board the prin- 
cipal is to be kept\intact, and the interest to 
be used for the general purposes of the Union. 
Three funds now exist in memory of the 
following: Rev. Carlton A. Staples of 
Lexington, Mass., $15; Miss Rebecca D. 
Homer of Boston, Mass., $7; Rev. Henry 
Westcott of Lexington, Mass., $10; total, 
$32. 

The sum so far is small, but it is hoped 
that it will grow continually and in time as- 
sume much larger figures. Contributions 
of one dollar and upwards will be received 
in memory of any one of the above, or as a 
memorial offering for any other friend. The 
names of the people in whose memory sums 


fully recorded and presented in our annual 
reports. 


Field Secretary. 


The delegates at the annual meeting last 
| May voted, on recommendation of the 
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Policy Committee, to establish a field sec- 
retary the ensuing year, in co-operation with 
the American Unitarian Association. ‘This 
purpose is now accomplished. The new 
officer is to be known as the secretary of 
education, working for the combined in- 
terests of the national union and the asso- 
ciation. Rev. Henry W. Foote of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., bas accepted this office and began 
his work December 1. This is, of course, a 
great step in our progress. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the afternoon service in King’s Chapel, 
Sunday, December 19, 3.30, Prof. W. W. 
Fenn will preach. Monday, December 20, 
2.30, Lowell Institute Lecture, Prof. W. R. 
Arnold, “Primitive Christianity and Jewish 
Thought.”” There will be no mid-week 
service December 22 and 29. 


There will be a joint meeting of the Min- 
isterial Union and the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting (Congregational), under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers, at Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, De- 
cember 20, at 10.30 A.M. The Rey. Arthur 
Little, D.D., will preside, and the meeting 
will be addressed by Prof. Williston Walker 
of Yale Divinity School and Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. All Congregational. ministers, 
Unitarian or Trinitarian, are cordially in- 
vited. On account of this meeting the 
regular monthly meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, which would fall on December 27, 
will be omitted. 


Meetings. 

New York Leacur.—The regular meet- 
ing was held at the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, December 3, and there were about 
125 present. The League was greeted by 
the president, Mrs. Wheeler. ‘The Religious 
News Report was read by Mrs. Graves. The 
Philanthropic News Report was given by 
Miss Mary W. Ovington. Miss Ovington 
told of the work of Lincoln Settlement at 
105 Fleet Street, Brooklyn, started but two 
years ago. ‘There is a day nursery, a kinder- 
garten, various classes, and a neighborhood 
club. The mothers meet at the Settlement 
or at the house of a member. Mrs. Nichols 
made an earnest plea for members to visit 
Lincoln Settlement directly after luncheon. 
Mr. B. F. Greenhut, the speaker of the day, 
was introduced by the president, his subject 
being ‘“‘Welfare Work and Profit Sharing.” 
Few employers used to give a thought to 
the condition of their employees, said the 
speaker. Now we have Employees’ Associa- 
tions. The officers are employees them- 
selves. Joining the association is not com- 
pulsory, but all are willing to join. The 
dues are nominal, from 1o.to 40 cents per 
month. In the case of Mr. Greenhut’s 
firm, the firm turns over all fines. Many 
benefits are to be derived from this asso- 
ciation. Help is given in sickness, loans 
without interest are made when necessary. 
A cottage is maintained in summer at Long 
Branch, where any girl employee, who has 
been with the firm a year at least, may spend 
a week without expense, even transporta- 
tion being furnished. The cottage is run by 
- t 
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the association, but the firm pays the ex- 
penses. “‘At the present time a welfare 
secretary is necessary,’’ said Mr. Greenhut. 
“She must be a person of great tact, as it is 
necessary that she gain the confidence of 
those employed.” The welfare secretary 
should be sought, and not do the seeking. 
Impress the welfare secretary with the 
necessity of helping people to help them- 
selves. Mr. Greenhut told of the reward for 
work done well, the encouragement given to 
those falling behind in sales, and said, ‘‘that 
there was always room at the top.’’ In the 
matter of profit-sharing, salespeople are 
given opportunity and additional money 
provided when they show that they earn 
it. They are required to sell so much a 
week. If they sell more, they receive a 
certain percentage, which varies with the 
department. 

In conclusion, the speaker said, ““We do 
all we can to make the conditions as good as 
possible in a commercial enterprise and to 
see that the work does not interfere with 
health.’ Mr. Dutton made some interesting 
remarks touching on points mentioned by 
Mr. Greenhut. A hearty vote of thanks 
was given Mr. Greenhut. An invitation 
was extended to the League to remain for a 
cup of tea or coffee. The closing hymn was 
sung, and the meeting adjourned. Eliza- 
beth L. Lawson, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


Hamiiton, (ONTARIO) CaANnapDA.—First 
Unitarian Church, Rev. W. Delos Smith: 
Two notable discourses were delivered in the 
First Unitarian Church of this city on the 
evenings of November 12 and 14, by the 
Rev. Charles W. Casson of Boston, secre- 
tary of the Publicity Department of the 
American Unitarian Association. In his 
usual forceful and epigrammatic style, Mr. 
Casson sent his message home to the souls 
of his hearers in no uncertain terms. On 
Sunday evening, when he spoke on “The 
Religion for To-day,’ the seating capacity 
of the church was taxed to its limit, and the 
service as a whole was enlightening and in- 
spirational, giving additional momentum 
to the liberal religious movement in this 
community in a marked and encouraging 
way. ‘The interest in the various depart- 
ments of the church work is being well sus- 
tained. The recently organized Sunday- 
school orchestra is contributing not a little 
to the interest and influence of the school. 


HartTFORD, Conn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland: Mr. Sunderland is giving 
a course of popular Sunday evening illus- 
trated literary lectures, beginning November 
28, on “‘Shakespeare and his Times,” “ Burns 


and his Scotland,’ ‘‘Emerson and his 
Friends,” ‘Christ in Art,’ and “The 
Madonna and Child in Art.” 

LANCASTER, Pa—The Church of Our 


Father, Rev. E. R. Shippen: The Women’s 
Alliance is rejoicing in the results of a Christ- 
mas bazaar held last week. The net pro- 
ceeds, including some generous gifts of money 
from Mr. Shippen’s former parishioners in 
Dorchester, amounted to five hundred 
dollars. ‘The success of the enterprise, in 
fact, was largely due to the assistance of 
friends from a distance who sent, besides 
money, choice articles which were appreciated 
by the Lancaster public. To these sin- 
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cerest thanks are due. A foreign table with 
Florentine frames, illuminated parchment, 
and other artistic things picked up abroad 
by one of the members of the church last 
summer, offered one of the attractions. 
Another was a Japanese tea-garden with a 
realistic temple-gate at the entrance, deco- 
rated with wistaria blossoms, attendants in 
costume, and Jap articles sent by friends 
in San Francisco. A class in basketry 
met regularly for some weeks previous to 
the bazaar, its reed jand raffia products 
being readily disposed of. A quilting party 
anticipating the sale, proved profitable as 
well as pleasant socially. Supper @ Ja carte 
was served, adding appreciably to the stc- 
cess of the two evenings. Other Alliances 
may be glad to accept as a suggestion the 
policy of the Lancaster fair: ‘‘No trash: 
no raffles; no soliciting; no overcharging.” 
It seemed to bring the public in large num- 
bers to Emerson Hall, the reasonable prices 
especially commending the management and 
confirming a reputation for liberality in all 
things. 


SoutH Brooxiyn, N.Y.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. H. S. Baker: Mr. Baker has 
gone away on a lecturing and preaching trip, 
and, with the consent of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, left the 
work in charge of his wife, who is not in- 
experienced, as she has had fifteen years of 
ptactical work along ‘all lines of church life, 
from visiting the poor mother and helping 
her with her sick baby, to standing in the 
minister’s place in the pulpit. The local 
Unitarian ministers will preach occasion- 
ally at the regular service on Sunday even- 
ing. There is a good Sunday-school, a 
Women’s Branch Alliance, and a Junior 
Alliance. Nearly fifty have signed the 
church roil, and, though some move away, 
others come in their places. A regular 
preaching service is held Sunday evening. 
The people are too poor to support this 
work themselves, but nowhere could a 


Deaths. 


SLOCOMBE.—At Augusta, Me., Sunday, Dec. 12, 
rg09, Mary Noel, daughter of Rey. and Mrs, Edwin M. 
S.ocombe, aged eleven months, 

WIERS.—At Berne, Switzerland, Dec. 6, 1909, Donald 
McClure Wiers, aged five years and four months, only 
child of Rev. and Mrs. Edgar Swan Wiers of Montclair, 
N.J. 
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greater opportunity for missionary work 
be found than in Greater New York. The 


subway will soon go right through Fourth | 


Avenue. 


West SOMERVILLE, Mass.—The Second 
Unitarian Society, Rev. W. C. Peirce: The 
society is having plans prepared for a new 
church edifice, which, it is hoped, will be 
erected early next year. The society is 
actively working to make a success of its 
Bazaar of Nations, which will be held 
December 8, 9, 10, at the church on College 
Avenue. 

Personals. 


A memorial, in the shape of a stained- 
glass window, is to be placed in the Uni- 
tarian Church in West Newton, for an old 
pastor and friend, Rev. Francis Tiffany. 
‘The designer is now making a sketch of an 
English window, similar to others in the 
church. Others who loved Mr. Tiffany 
may like to contribute, and contributions 
may be sent to Miss Lucy E. Allen, West 
Newton, Mass. 


Mr. C. C. Carstens, general secretary of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, recently gave an interesting and 
suggestive address on ‘‘Safe-guarding the 
Home’’ before the Ministers’ Monday Club. 
The management of the society deem the 
subject important enough to warrant them 
in sending speakers to churches and clubs 
upon application at 43 Mount Vernon St., 
the headquarters Of this helpful work. 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


The crossed flags of the Dominion of Can- 
ada and the United States before the pulpit 
of the beautiful Buffalo church were gen- 
uinely symbolic of the fellowship which 
brought together for their twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting the churches of the only con- 
ference among Unitarians which frankly 
recognizes the more than national scope 
of our Unitarian work. Fortunately the 
place of meeting was one which made it 
easy for the Canadian churches to be well 
represented. Toronto had a fine delega- 
tion, and Ottawa, Montreal, and Hamil- 
ton were also represented. 

The flags were the gifts of the Women’s 
Branch Alliances of the Canada churches 
and the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, and it was fitting that the first 
session should be conducted under Alliance 
auspices. Mrs. Richard W. Boynton made 
a graceful presiding officer. Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham of Rutherford, N.J., spoke 
of “The Spiritual Side of Alliance Work’’ 
with charm and inspiration. Mrs. J. W. 
Sargent of New York brought greetings 
from the New York League, and presented 
an interesting story on ‘Responsibility and 
Co-operation’? from the history of that 
organization. Mrs. H. B. Harding of Hack- 
ensack, N.J., also represented the New 
York League, but the Associate Alliance 
of New Jersey as well. Miss Emma C. 
Low set forth the worth of ‘‘The National 
Alliance and its Work” with most alluring 
grace. 

Immediately after the Alliance meeting 
the ministers of the Conference met for an 
informal (the programme said “frank and 
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intimate’’) discussion of conference affairs, 
of which no report is permissible; but with 
obvious good spirits the company gathered 
afterwards about hospitable tables spread 
in the dining-room, with Mr. Boynton, 
minister of the Buffalo church, a genial 
host. About twenty-five ministers joined 
in this conference. 

Wednesday evening the conference ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York on “The True Value 
of Worship,’”’ which was presented with 
frank and constructive insistence on the per- 
manent need of the ministry of religion and 
the maintenance of public worship. Rev. 
A. R. Hussey of Baltimore assisted in the 
service. 

Thursday morning’s session began with 
a brief but effective address by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, and 
necessary business, after which Rev. William 
S. Morgan, Ph.D., spoke on “The Peril 
of Pragmatism to Ethics and Religion.” 
Dr. Morgan was evidently at home with 
the literature of his subject, and with lucid- 
ity presented his criticisms of what he called 
the short-sightedness of the philosophy now 
dominant in many circles. Dr. Morgan’s 
paper was discussed by four speakers, pre- 
viously invited. Prof. Frank C. Doan, 
Ph.D., presented with engaging frankness 
the more attractive phases of what he con- 
sidered the better sort of pragmatism, ad- 
mitting freely that there was a poorer sort. 
Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon of Toronto gave 
an interesting chapter out of his own ex- 
perience as a pupil of Prof. William James 
and an eager follower in the pragmatic school, 
who afterward came to realize its inade- 
quacy. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York spoke with force and wit in criti- 
cism of the pragmatic scheme and for a sane 
insistence on essential idealism. The last 
speaker was Rev. Hans Haupt, pastor of the 
German Evangelical Church at Tonawanda, 
N.Y., whose presence with us was most wel- 
come. 

At the noon hour the conference passed to 
a season of devout worship led by Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder of Franklin, Pa. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Association of 
the Buffalo church had the next place on 
the programme,—to our unstinted delight,— 
a bountiful and finely served collation being 
spread before us by their hospitality. 

The afternoon session began with business, 
and threatened at one time to have no other 
termination. The following officers were 
elected: president, Adelbert Moot, Esq., of 
Buffalo; vice-presidents: Rev. Thomas R. 
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Slicer, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Mr. W. W. 
Justice of Germantown, Pa., Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, 
and Mrs. M. A. Thomas of Toronto, Canada; 
trustee for one year (to fill vacancy), Mrs. 
F. D. Hitch of Newburg, N.Y.; trustees for 
three years: Mr. M. S. Garvin of Lancaster, 
Pa., Mr. Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, N.J., 
Mr. Walter U. Lawson of Yonkers, N.Y.; 
directors for three years: Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey, Mr. William G. Williams of Ruther- 
ford, N.J., and Mrs. Robert H. Davis of 
New York. 

The special committee on reform of method 
of nomination reported as follows, their 
report being unanimously adopted: Rec- 
ommended that the nominating committee 
appointed at this meeting nominate, in ad- 
dition to the regular officers, a nominating 
committee of three, to serve for one year. 
That committee, if elected, shall nominate 
at least one person for the offices of presi- 
dent and vice-president, and at least a num- 
ber of persons for directors and trustees 
equal to double the number of offices to be 
filled; and, finally, it shall nominate at least 
five persons for a nominating committee to 
serve the following year, three to be elected. 
It shalJl further be provided that any name 
proposed in writing at least one month before 
the annual meeting by ten members of the 
conference as a nomination for any office 
shall be put upon the official ballot by 
the nominating committee. The nominating 
committee shall send a full list of nomina- 
tions to all the churches of the conference 
at least two weeks before the annual meeting. 

Next in order was the report of the special 
committee appointed to consider the matter 
of conference autonomy and the relation 
of the conference to the American Unita- 
rian Association and other missionary bodies. 
The chairman of the committee, Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, being absent, Rev. W. C. 
Gannett reported in his stead. 

It was inevitable that a report so full of 
vital and even radical propositions should 
give rise to much discussion, and only a 
motion fixing time for its conclusion saved 
any shred of the afternoon for the programme. 
Rev. O. W. Hawes, Rev. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, Rev. A. R. 
Hussey, Rev. Thomas Clayton, Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, and Rev. R. W. Boynton were 
among those taking part in the discussion, 
which waged mainly about the proposition 
dealing with the conference’s assumption 
of a larger share of responsibility in mission- 
ary work. Finally it was voted that the 
report be referred back to the committee, to 
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be printed and distributed among the 
churches and made the regular business of 
the next conference; but on motion of Mr. 
Gannett the propositions providing (1) for 
the appointment of an executive committee, 
(2) the welcome of the churches for more fre- 
quent visits from the secretary, (3) the ap- 
pointment of a committee on parish life, 
and (4) a more cordial support for The Uni- 
tarian were immediately adopted. 

The afternoon’s session concluded with a 
vigorous address by Rev. E. A. Rumball 
of Rochester on “A Rational Independency 
in an Effectual Fellowship.”’ Mr. Rumball 
had some positive conviction regarding our 
methods of admitting ministers into our 
fellowship and our general matter of asso- 
ciated enterprise, which he presented with 
clarity and precision, and, had time per- 
mitted, doubtless an animated discussion 
would have followed; but at a late afternoon 
hour the conference adjourned until evening. 
Thursday evening’s session was a platform 
meeting of ringing and stimulating value. 
The general topic was ‘Our Living Faith.” 
Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop of Syracuse spoke 
first of “The Eternal God,’ a noble address. 
In the absence of Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
Rev. C. W. Casson of Boston, who brought 
the greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke effectively and well on 
his topic, ‘‘The Divine Fact of Humanity,” 
insisting upon this as the central fact of our 
living faiths. ‘‘The Glory of the Christ 
Ideal’”’” was sympathetically presented by 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of Lancaster, Pa., 
and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York 
closed the evening’s cumulative programme 
by an exalting address on “Immortality as 
an Achievement.” 

Friday morning’s session was devoted 
mainly to interests of young life in its rela- 
tion to the church, and three speakers of 
distinctly different and yet sympathetic 
gifts treated of three kindred aspects. Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham spoke of ‘‘The Church 
and the Growing Girl,” Rev. W. Delos Smith 
of Hamilton spoke of “The Church and the 
Growing Boy,” and Rev. L. Walter Mason 
spoke of “The Part of the Parent in the 
Religion of the Child.” After these ad- 
dresses came a pleasing paper on “‘ Hymns of 
the Liberal Faith,” by Mrs. E. H. Babbitt. 

The attendance at all the sessions of the 
conference was good, in the evening very 
good; and Thursday evening a conference 
collection of $81 was taken up. A resolu- 
tion strongly recommending to our churches 
the American Unitarian Association’s ap- 
peal for an auto-van, to be used for summer 
open services was passed, also the thanks 
of the conference be extended to the Alliance 
branches of Canada for the gift of a Cana- 
dian flag and to the New York League of 
Unitarian Women for the gift of an American 
flag. ; GrorGE H. BADGER. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School will close on 
Saturday, 18th, for the Christmas vaca- 
tion, and begin Tuesday, January 4. 

Dr. Crooker will give his last lecture in 
the course of Unitarian History on Sat- 
urday at 10.30. ‘World Fellowship of 
Liberals” is his subject. 

The Sunday-School lessons at 11.30, Sat- 
urday, 18th, will be for teachers of Junior 
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Grades. ‘These lessons will be omitted on 
the two succeeding Saturdays—Christmas 
and New Year’s Days—and on January 8 
lessons for the Senior Grades will be given. 


Old South Series, 


The fourth and final meeting in the special 
series of popular services being held in the 
Old South Meeting-house Sunday evenings 
will be held next Sunday, December 19, at 
7-30 o'clock. Rev. C. W. Casson will give 
the fourth address upon “‘’The Religion of 
the Republic,” his subject being “The Social 
Sequence of Real Religion.” ‘The attendance 
at these meetings has been very large and 
constantly increasing. ‘The series has re- 
vealed in a remarkable way the wide-spread 
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interest in liberal religion when stated in 
clear and distinctive fashion. At the last 
two services, scores of people expressed their 
appreciation of the address, and in many 
cases declared that it was the first time they 
had heard the liberal faith defined. A 
novel feature was the giving of an oppor- 
tunity for questions after the address. 
Many responded, and half an hour was very 
profitably and interestingly spent in this 
way. An opportunity for questions will also 
be given next Sunday night. Mr. Casson’s 
purpose will be to interpret the Unitarian 
faith in terms of social duty and to empha- 
size what is being increasingly felt to be the 
more modern part of religion. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all to attend this 
last meeting. The doors will’open at seven 
o’clock. 
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WE SUGGEST THAT 


If you want things that are 
always good and wholesome— 


If you want to get the Christmas 
supplies for the table at a 


fair price— 


If you want to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family— 


If you want to select from 
a stock which comprises every 


CHRISTMAS REQUISITE— 


Briefly — if you want GOOD THINGS at the 
RIGHT PRICES all the time, you should go to 


OBB, BATES & YERXA 60, 


55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


87 and 89 CAUSEWAY STREET 
274 FRIEND STREET 


6 and 8 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
169 WARREN STREET 


—ALSO IN— 
MALDEN, SALEM, TAUNTON, and FALL RIVER 
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Neighbor: “How did that naughty little 
boy of yours get hurt?” Ditto: ‘That 
good little boy of yours hit him in the head 
with a brick.” 


We clip the following for the benefit of 
those who doubt the power of the press: 
“Owing to the overcrowded condition of our 
columns, a number of births and deaths are 
unavoidably postponed this week.’’—The 
Chestnut Tree. 


In Congress once Mr. Conger of Michigan 
urged vehemently a resolution which the 
chair had repeatedly declared out of order. 
At last the speaker said indignantly, “I 
think the chair has the right to exercise 
a little common sense in this matter,’ to 
which Mr. Conger instantly responded, 
“Oh, if the chair has the slightest inten- 
tion of doing anything of that kind, I will 
immediately take my seat.” 


Adlai Stevenson, in his lately published 
reminiscences, tells the story of Mr. Clark, 
counsel in a contested will case by which 
money had been diverted from the family. 
In explanation of this, Clark said, ‘‘ This is 
an illustration of the power of friendship. 
All history, sacred and profane, is full of 
instances of personal attachment. Who 
can forget the undying affection of David 
and Jonathan, of Damon and Pythias, of 
Seylla and Charybdis?”’ 


When Dr. Butler retired from the chap- 
laincy of the Senate, Mr. Blackburn of 
Kentucky moved the senators to tears and 
even sobs by the pathetic eloquence of his 
speech of recognition. The next morning 
Dr. Butler, in the absence of his successor, 
unexpectedly officiated again, simply re- 
peating, in impressive manner, the Lord’s 
Prayer. Blackburn, who was unusually 
early, listened to the prayer attentively and 
at its close remarked to Vice-President 
Stevenson: “‘I tell you, sir, I like that new 
chaplain. What a splendid prayer! Now, 
there is something orzginal about the man.” 


Dr. Barton bought a volume of sermons 
by a high dignitary of the Church, recom- 
mended as “the greatest volume of ser- 
mons”’ published that year in Great Britain. 
He found this to be the plan on which they 
were written: ‘‘The text, my brethren, 
I have chosen from the lesson of the morn- 
ing. It is a very beautiful text. I am sure 
you have read this text very, very often; 
yet have you considered, my brethren, how 
beautiful this text is? Let us read it more 
carefully, and discover its beauty anew. 
The truth which this text contains is one 
of very great beauty. Have you thought, 
my dear brethren, how beautiful our lives 
would be if we all should live according to 
the beautiful truth which this text contains?’”’ 


Hon. James A. McKenzie of Kentucky 
was trying, near the close of a session of the 
House, to obtain consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of a bill for the erection 
of a government building. The House 
was in a tumult when McKenzie arrested 
the attention of the speaker by rising to a 
question of privilege. ‘‘I rise, Mr. Speaker,” 
said McKenzie, “to a question of the 
highest privilege pertaining to the right 
of a member to a seat upon this floor—in 
the next Congress. If I don’t get that post- 
office bill through to-night, my seat will be 
imperilled. I beg unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration.’’ ‘The House 
was convulsed: the bill was considered, 
and McKenzie’s seat was safe for years to 
come. 
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| KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


Necklaces of'very fine | 


| ORIENTAL 
PEARLS | 


| SIE WASHINGTON ST | 


Educational, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. bs 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories, College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


2972 Congress Street, Rostan 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


4 A school where boys are taught to be self- 
) reliant. Individual instruction. thoroper 
rah preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL [OR 


BOYS 

BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. A 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 

H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 
¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mags. 


best. 


A 
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we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you kmew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special 
model for your special i 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 

= little machines for young folks. 

Ki Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 
N) | There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., 


Tight 
needs—heavy machines for business, light 


Hartford Conn. 


-> 
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